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S at the Farmers’ Ordinary politics are taboo, for the sound 
reason that men are apt to lose their temper in discuss- 
ing them, and anger is bad for the digestion, so in 
Country Lire political problems are usually eschewed 
for the sake of peace and quietness. But self-made 

rules of conduct may be broken when the occasion is exceptional, 
and the sudden revolt of Mr. T. W. Russell, a revolt which has 
deprived him of any chance of office under this or any conceivable 
Government, a revolt upon a question distinctly germane to the 
scope of Country LIFE, is, unquestionably, such an occasion. 
Our abiding desire is that landowner, tenant, and labourer, the 
three great classes which go to make rural society, should live 
together in peace and in amity, in Ireland no less than in England, 
and the strong expressionsof opinion which Mr. Russell’s manifesto 
has evoked from all classes of thoughtful men, convince us that 
it is a duty to express our views upon the matter plainly and 


temperately. Mr. Russell, to use the well-chosen words of the 
Spectator, which is always thoughtful and essentially sane, has 
declared for a system of lard tenure which amounts to 


‘‘ expropriation ”’ ; he has expressed his determination to ‘ use his 
independence in and out of Parliament to render the continuance 
of the present land system ‘impossible,’ and ‘to fight to the 
death’ against landlordism.” That declaration, coming at the 
same time as the revival of the Land League under a new name, 
coming from the accredited champion of the Ulster tenants, who 
were principally responsible for the Irish Land Act of 1881 and 
the three Fs, certainly cannot be said to make for peace or for 
amity. Fortunately there is not the smallest chance that the 
present Government will even consider Mr. Russell’s scheme 
of expropriation ; but, since we mislike somewhat Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase, “‘ in present circumstances,” we think that the moment js 
opportune for pointing out why it would be foolish and unjust to 
try any more experiments in Irish Land Legislation, for some 
years to come at any rate. / 
The history of the Irish Land Laws is that of hasty 
experiments, made for the most part by men not familiar with 
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Last, saving a few subsequent statutes which may be described 
as minor, or even ‘tinkering,’’ came the Act of 1881, which 
established the Irish Land Courts to revise and to limit the 
rents, and, at the same time, created in a large part of Ireland, 
and gave legal sanction to elsewhere, a saleable tenant right, 
It is now admitted on all hands that the Act has been a 
failure. Mr. Russell tells us that the tenants distrust the 
Courts, and the Spectator justly, as every acquaintance of 
an Irish landlord must know from experience, adds that 
“it is notorious that the landlords generally have never 
resented more bitterly than at present what they regard as 
the injustice done to their interests by the same tribunals.” 
The Spectator goes on to suggest that these two opposite 
views, held by opposite interests, go far to neutralise one 
another, and that the Courts do their duty to the best of their 
ability. We agree, but with the additional observation that the 
Courts, were they never so honest and never so painstaking, 
could not possibly do justice at all, because they are founded on 
unbusiness-like principles. The statute has, in fact, converted the 
landlord into the owner of a rent-charge, which can never increase 
but may very likely decrease; it has freed him from all moral 
responsibility for his estate; it has discouraged all efforts on his 
part to improve it. True it is that there are landlords, and many o! 
them, who do improve their estates in spite of the discouragement 
given by the law, just as, in the old times, there were landlords 
who spent large sums in houses and outbuildings and drainage, 
and got no credit for it. But there is the law, and the majority 
of landlords, shorn of much of their former income, shrug their 
shoulders, and spend what is left on themselves and their families. 
Meanwhile the land hunger is not in the least diminished, It has 
simply obtained a fult meal from other hands, for, while the 
landlord's charge is strictly limited by the Courts, the tenant-right, 
the right of occupation, is habitually sold by auction and the 
most extravagant prices are given. Here then is the grand 
result of legislation : It has attempted to prevent extortion by the 
landlord, who retains an interest in a holding ; it has given every 
inducement to extortion by the outgoing tenant at the moment 
when he has no further interest in the land. The result is that 
rents judicially fixed have been known to be reduced simply 
because an incoming tenant has given an absurd price for the 
tenant-right. This, clearly, is neither just to the landlord not 
good for the country, and all the time the Courts have to go ° 
in their hopeless attempt to fix “fair” rents without reference to 
the market, which elsewhere is the main factor in the determina: 
tion of rent. 

the cure which Mr. Russell proposes is compulsory 
purchase of the holdings from the landlords at a poor ee 
Even that might be welcome to some of them, for they ne" 
been hard pressed, but it would do no sort of good to iri 
It would simply split up the land between many owners = 4 
their turn, would be far more likely to take advantage ° ni 
hunger than the larger owners. Piles of evidence taken pp 
Royal Commissions in this country prove to demonstration! 
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large estates are, as a rule, more generously managed than 
gmall, that the really hard landlord is the small man who 
requires interest for money invested. The new owners would 
have the opportunity of using land hunger to their own 
advantage, and they would use it without remorse. ‘* What, 
then,” the optimists will say; ‘is there no cure? Must the 
unhappy country be left to its fate?” The true answer is in 
the affirmative, since legislative mistakes once made can never 
be remedied by legislation, and that is the worst of experiments. 
The laws of economy are laws of Nature showing that from 
certain facts certain consequences follow. No man can cure 
land hunger, but land hunger, after much tribulation, will 
certainly cure itself. It would have cured itself perhaps, it 
would have learned the lesson of suffering, under the Act of 
1860, but ten years was not long enough for the learning of the 
lesson. It will cure itself in time, under the Act of 1881, but 
twenty years have not been long enough. Men will desist in 
time, and after bitter experience, from giving too much for 
tenant-right; but the present madness of incoming tenants is 
no sort of justification for a further plundering of landlords, 
which would simply mean more unrest and no good to the 
country in the long run. The best of a bad business is to leave 
ill alone, in the hope that common-sense may assert itself. 








oat 


falutin’ of that sort—which has been given by the 

widow Hendrika Kloppert to Lord Roberts in token 

of her gratitude to him for bringing the war to an 
end. Much pleasanter is it to regard the quilt, the most 
peaceable article in the world, as an omen and asa sign of the 
better spirit in South Africa. The widow Kloppert is a Hollander 
of nearly four-score years, and of those she has spent two score 
in the Colony; in a quiet way she ought to know as much as 
anybody about the true South African feeling, as to the bitterness 
of which we have always had our doubts. Lord Roberts, of 
course, showed his customary tact and courtesy in the autograph 
letter in which he thanked the giver. No kinder gentleman ever 
led a victorious army. 


ET those who feel so disposed laugh at the present of 
a quilt—not a bed-spread, coverlet, or anything high- 


It is mainly by reason of this gentleness of the disposition 
of Lord Roberts that we are unfeignedly glad to learn that he is 
at last coming home, There is stern work to be done now, 
as he has recognised by proclamation after proclamation, but it 
iS an open secret, revealed by letter after letter received privately 
from South Africa, that Lord Roberts, while he admits the 
necessity of severity, cannot bring himself to be severe. That 
1S work for a younger man, work, in short, for Lord Kitchener 
In this connection we desire to associate ourselves in the warmest 
Way with those organs of the Press which are raising their 
Volces against the campaign of cruel calumny which is being 
waged against Lord Kitchener. At the head of the campaign is 
an aged war correspondent, who has written with a ferocity for 
Which there is no excuse, save perhaps that of age. But the 
Wat correspondent is not alone to blame. His fierce words 
would not have reached the public eye, save perhaps in the form 
of 4 pamphlet, if he had not succeeded in finding an editor to 
Publish them, and the only comfort that can be taken about 
them now that they have been published is that they are so 
wildly extravagant as to be entirely without weight. Moreover, 
“aes not very original in phraseology. Lord Salisbury once 
Williag famous apology ‘to the attorneys’’; Mr. Charles 
Mes at addresses his apology to the Prince of Darkness for 
Cameant him in the same breath with Lord Kitchener, The 
3 7 uity for writing such stuff as this, which is that of an 
Stine a ee ora, Man in poor health, is really not half so 

lous as that of publication. 





wee to the necessity for the stern work, much as everybody 
®s it, there can really be no sort of doubt. Guerilla 
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warfare might go on for evcr if farms which bad been used to 
harbour the guerillas, and as stores for their ammunition, were 
permitted to remain standing. Even Mr. John Morley’s great 
example of atrocity, stated with studied self-restraint by Miss 
Cronje, turns out to be one of a farm of which the barn had been 
used as a huge magazine. As for precedents they are without 
number, and the best of them for practical purposes is the 
devastation of hundreds of square miles of what are now the 
United States, during the American Civil War. The case is 
really one of cruelty inflicted for an object ultimately kind, and 
the American example, in which extraordinary and unsurpassable 
bitterness has passed away almost entirely, is a distinctly hope- 
ful one, and goes far to reassure those who think that rancour 
will never pass away. 

England has found a new apologist in Henrik Ibsen, and 
we extract his views from Reuter’s message to the Z7imes: ‘The 
newspaper Oe6cvebladet publishes an interview with M. Henrik 
Ibsen on the subject of the Transvaal War. He said that the 
Boers had themselves taken unrighteous possession of their 
territory after driving out the original inhabitants. The Boers 
came as a semi-civilised people, and not with the intention of 
spreading civilisation. On the contrary, they had for a long time 
done much to hinder the spread of the higher civilisation. If then 
the British, who had a higher culture, came and wished to push 
their way into the country, that was no worse, and, indeed, not 
so bad as what the Boers themselves had done. In conclusion, 
M. Ibsen said: ‘ The British are only taking from the Boers 
what they themselves have stolen; the Boers must put up with 
that. The Boers have defended themselves bravely, but they 
had also good positions to defend.’” To be frank, we find the 
apologia somewhat amusing as to one part, albeit absolutely 
convincing as to another. Probably there is no nation in the 
world, certainly there is no civilised nation, except perhaps the 
Japanese, which has not taken unrighteous possession of territory 
after driving out the original inhabitants. In our own country 
the Romans drove out the Ancient Britons, the Saxons came, the 
Danes, and the Normans. Wave after wave of warlike invasions 
from the East and the North have made Germany and France, 
indeed the whole Continent of Europe, what they are. Where 
aie the Aztecs, the North American Indians, the Australian 
aborigines, the Tasmanians, the Maoris, ard all the myriad 
African tribes which have been dispossessed of their countries ? 
In a word, that defence is of no profit to us. But the rest of the 
apologia strikes a true key. The Boers came “ not with the 
intention of spreading civilisation.” The inexorable law of 
progress ordains that a conquering race shall fulfil its duty or be 
ousted, and that duty is simply and solely to spread civilisation, 
and to develop the resources of a country. 

That is. precisely what the Boers have not done in the 
Transvaal. Not only have they treated the natives with a 
brutality which has roused the indignation of all Europeans, 
but also they have deliberately stood in the way of all orderly 
progress and development. For example, our hope of making 
the Transvaal in the long run pay for the war which Mr. Kruger 
forced upon us lies in the gold deposits near Pretoria itself, 
which Mr. Kruger and his associates have absolutely forbidden 
to be worked. They have buried their talents in a napkin, and 
that is a waste of the opportunities of the world, which the law of 
progress inevitably punishes. It is being punished now even while 
Mr. Kruger on his continental pilgrimage is being flattered by 
‘‘ fine words which butter no parsnips,”’ and is receiving enough 
bouquets to furnish a children’s flower service. The spectacle is 
certainly one which we can afford to regard with tranquility. 

Meanwhile, even in the Boer Arcadia, as we note with quiet 
enjoyment, the eternal feminine is the same as ever. It is 
written in L’Indépendance Belge that ‘* Madame Eloff has one 
fault. She is a great coquette, and it is related that her bills for 
scent, poudre de riz, soap, essences, and toilet accessories inthe 
Transvaal amounted to as much as £20 per month.” That is 
delightful, especially the soap. From what we have heard of 
the habits of the Boers in the matter of ablution we trust that 
Madame Eloff may be disposed to distribute some of the soap 
amongst her male compatriots. They certainly seem to stand 
in sore need of it. 





Consule Planco, that is to say, when the Secretary cf State 
for War used to speak at the Union, when the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was reading History at University, and preparing for 
a First which his detractors have forgotten, when Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston was the big gun of the Canning Club and the butt 
of sportive verses by Mr. Spring Rice, of Balliol, there was as. 
afternoon ’Varsity sermon, of which nobody ever heard anything 
save the preacher and a few officials. It has just been abolished, 
and it will be missed by none save by those obscure Masters of 
Arts, who, being entitled to preach it from time to time in the 
Varsity pulpit, and, we believe, to receive a fee, were also 
entitled to boast that they had preached an official ’Varsity 
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sermon. It was a mere subject for the scoffers, and the wittiest 
of the scoffers, one of the few happily-named men who ever lived 
up to his name, was Merry of Lincoln. 

We have received a large number of letters recording 
phenomena showing the mildness of the autumn, records of 
flowering primroses and singing larks. ‘Sassenach,” from 
West Sussex, mentions that he heard the thrush singing 
lustily on November 22nd. A correspondent near Chester 
mentions a wild rose in full bloom on November 20th, and 
strawberries in blossom and fruit forming on the same day. 
We ourselves have actually eaten in the course of this 
November strawberries of the wonderful Quatre Saisons variety, 
grown in the open at Abingdon, and from the garden that we 
love have come also within the last week tea roses in abundance, 
including Catherine Mermet, Souvenir de Thérése Levet, Gustave 
Regis, and others. Nay, more, these lines are being written for 
choice in a fireless room on a sunny morning, and there is no 
suspicion of cold. Our practical mind turns gleefully to the 
fact that never were the coal-merchants more disappointed than 
they have been during the current autumn. They thought that 
they had the world at their feet; the stars in their courses, the 
soft west wind, and the sun in the heavens have fought against 
them. 


Neither the correspondent of the Times nor its leader-writer 
has quite succeeded in pointing out what we need before fresh 
English eggs are made as plentiful as could be desired in 
England. Exhortation is not enough. We have had lectures 
and lessons and preachings and articles, till every schoolboy 
knows the theory of the business. What is really needed now 
is the practical organisation. Mr. Brown’s society might be 
supposed to answer that purpose, but it does not; it, too, is a 
teaching and advising body. What the occasion needs is a 
trading body composed of men and women who have not a spark 
of generosity, public spirit, or any of the other finer feelings of 
our nature, but are intent with honest selfishness on making 
some money for themselves. That is really how the oracle has 
been worked in other countries, and here there is a splendid 
opening for either a limited liability company or a co-operative 
society to take up the egg trade on a huge scale. If it existed 
people would be sure of a sale, and their not being so is the real 
obstacle to the extension of poultry-keeping. Put that point 
right, and cocks will crow soon at homesteads where they never 
crowed before. 





Young men who think of going abroad to carry on the pro- 
fession of farming ought to take account of a scheme that is being 
carried out by the Government of New Brunswick. They have 
established a training farm, at which those otherwise qualified— 
such as are most of the young men who come from our great 
public schools—-will receive a three years’ training in farming 
without being called upon to pay any fee whatsoever. The 
principal is Mr. A. W. Pratt, a graduate of Cambridge and late 
head-master of Tamworth. The farm is well situated, and is 
periodically inspected by the Department of Agriculture of the 
colony. Pupils will be helped to get a situation afterwards, and 
English boys already there are said to be delighted with the 
place and its prospects. Anyone interested should write to the 
Hon. C. A. Duff Miller, the Agent-General, 17, Leather Market, 
London. 





Colonel Morris, the Commandant of Durban, in a speech 
on the occasion of a presentation made to Colonel Stevenson, 
the Inspector-General of Remounts, now on his way to England, 
made some remarks that are of interest and deserve attention. 
Asa transport animal in South Africa he pronounced the mule to 
be distinctly better than the ox, and suggested the establishment 
of a large depot of mules for transport purposes. He strongly 
advocated reduction of the weight borne by cavalry horses by 
the means of giving each trooper an additional horse to carry his 
kit. Such a measure would no doubt increase the mobility of 
cavalry immensely. Under the stress of circumstances arising 
at the beginning of the war there was trouble enough to give 
every man a single efficient mount, even without the additional 
horse suggested, but the idea is a valuable one for future use. 
Not only would the extra horse relieve the trooper’s mount of a 
considerable weight, but would also supply him with a second 
horse for his own riding in the very probable case of the first 
being wounded or exhausted. It reads a little bit like a counsel 
of too great perfection for very general adoption, but we may 
ho; e that it will be accepted as a hint in the right direction. 





The influenza is worrying us again, both in town and 
country, and the season for the ammoniated quinine, and all 
the preventions that are so much better than cures, is at hand. 
Weather has been mild relatively, but probably a sharp frost 
would do our chests less harm than the cold, damp fogs. 
Statistical reports show that in London, out of a death-rate 
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that is not a high one for the time of year, the proportion of 
deaths from diseases of the breathing organs is one in three, 
Despite repeated warnings, we are all too apt to treat influenza 
as if it were a trivial ailment, instead of one of the most serious 
that assails us. 





A good many coverts have been shot, so that it is possible 
to form an idea of the stock of pheasants. They have thriven, 
as a rule, none too well, and the general note is one of dis- 
appointment. In many places a kind of enteric fever has 
destroyed the birds. Added to that, it has been a great acorn 
year, which is as much as to say a great year for the birds 
wandering. Foxes, too, seem to have been more than commonly 
numerous, or more than commonly hungry. The leaf has hung 
on the trees so long, making the covert-shooting so late, that 
all these causes have worked out their fullest results, to the end 
that bags have generally disappointed expectation. There have 
been some notable exceptions, especially in Scotland, where, 
at Balbirnie, Mr. Edward Balfour killed in a day 2,040 head of 
pheasants, which we are inclined to believe is a record bag 
for Scotch coverts. But bags that are a record for lightness, 
rather than weight, have been the rule. 





We are glad at last to hear news of Mr. Decle, whose Cape 
to Cairo expedition has been travelling up through Central 
Africa so long without a word reaching home of its whereabouts 
and its safety. He has come out at Uganda, after various hard- 
ships and hairbreadth ’scapes. We do not yet know what he 
will say, or may have said, on hearing that he had but followed 
in the footsteps of Mr. Grogan. Neither do we yet know what 
effect the recent “ rectification ” of the frontier between Germany 
and Belgium near Lake Kivu may have on the prospects of free 
passage of future Cape to Cairo tourists and of the projected 
railway. Mr. Rhodes says that the German Emperor met him, 
on this great topic, like a man; and we believe that this is the 
highest praise that Mr. Rhodes has in his category. For all that, 
it seems that British pioneers have not found the German spheres 
of influence in Africa the most easily permeable. Perhaps when 
the railway brings Central Africa nearer to Berlin all this will be 
changed. 





We have always known that deer were wonderfully fine 
swimmers, and have sometimes, maybe, wondered not a little 
that this power should belong to creatures with such finely-drawn 
limbs, which cannot give them much leverage against the water. 
A remarkable instance of the stag’s swimming abilities was seen 
lately in the case of a hunted stag from Pentraeth, in the island 
of Anglesey. Closely pressed by the hounds to the neighbour- 
hood of the Suspension Bridge over the Menai Straits, the stag 
took the water fearlessly. It is said that a strong tide was 
running at the time, but the stag swam across the current 
without much apparent effort, and arrived on the mainland of 
Carnarvonshire showing no signs of exhaustion. The hounds 
were taken across the Suspension Bridge and laid on, but failed 
to make anything of the trail, and the stag gained its well- 
deserved liberty. 


The Roscommon Staghounds, which for many years, under 
the Mastership of Major M. J. Balfe, have shown such splendid 
sport over the magnificent grasslands of Ros-Comaine, are 4 
thing of the past. Established by Major Balfe in 1874, they 
have been successfully hunted by him ever since, with the 
exception of a couple of seasons. Some splendid runs have 
taken place from time to time, and deep is the regret to know 
that “the flying Roscommons” are no more. Major Balle, 
who intends hunting in England, offered the pack to the country 
under certain very reasonable conditions, but the members of 
the Club failing to comply with these, the late Master had no 
alternative but to dispose of the pack.. They were sold last week, 
and the fine herd of deer has been taken by the Ward Union 
Hunt. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


HE portrait of Lady Ampthill and her sons, the Hon. John 
Hugo and the Hon. Guy Herbrand Edward, which we 
produce to-day, can hardly fail to possess exceptional 
interest for our readers ; for Lord Ampthill, her husband and the 
sixth Baron, is but now on his way to the most important office 
under the Crown in Madras. Lerd Ampthill himself is among 
the many peers who appeal to the sympathies of the strong: 
Born in 1869, he has done a good deal of valuable servic’ 
politically, but he also rowed twice in the Eton Eight and was 
captain of it, twice also in the Oxford Eight, and was captain 0 
the O.U.B.C., and he won the Goblets with Mr. Guy Nickalls 
1890, 1891. Lady Ampthill, formerly Lady Margaret Lygom, 
the daugk‘er of the sixth Earl Beauchamp. 
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HE earliest and chiet 
| ambition of the recruit 
‘ when he has joined the 
small corps of modern English falconers is almost always to take 
a partridge with a peregrine. He thinks—-rightly enough—that 
when he has trained a falcon or tiercel well and thoroughly enough 
tokill game he may begin to call himself a practical falconer. In 
nine cases out of ten he sets out upon his task with an idea that it is 
very much easier than he is destined to find it. But itis perhaps 
fortunate—in this and many other departments both of sport and 
of art—that the arduous nature of the lessons to be learnt before 
proficiency is attained is hidden from the eyes of the beginner. 
‘* Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus.” 

It would not be encouraging to the tyro of the fencing school 
or to the infant violin player if he were aware from the first how 
long and laborious a course of study and practice lies before 
him before he can achieve even a moderate success. If the 
difficulties that beset the trainer of hawks were such as could 
easily be foreseen and avoided, there would have been little use 
in penning these articles. 

Perhaps the popular fallacy which the hawking man has to 
unlearn the earliest is the notion that a hawk of the right kind 
can very easily catch the quarry which she intends to devour. 
In one sense certainly this is often true. The wild hawk 
roaming about at will, often at a great height, and generally in a 
well-chosen district, has during a great part of the day, and 
every day, a 
‘bird’s-eye’’ 
view of the 
inferior winged 
creatures which 
flit from place 
to place over the 
surface of the 
earth in their 
daily search for 
food and drink. 
From thealtitude 
at which a 
peregrine habitu- 
ally soars, she 
can see with 
her wonderful 
powers of vision 
over many miles 
of country, 
mapped out 
before her, with 
tooks, wood- 
pigeons, gulls, 
and peewits, all b> 
showing — invit- “a db the: 
ingly as they se Mab ios 
Wing their way 
from one feeding- 
Place or covert 
‘0 another. When the hawk feels hungry, and has picked 
out a victim for which she has a mind, the stoop, coming 
from that great height, with all the momentum given by 
the long descent, is well-nigh irresistible, and the capture is often 
veh at the first blow, without the exertion of a regular 
- tor even the necessity of rising again to deliver a second 
ps hi _If, however, the first stroke is avoided and a pursuit 
b = required, then the wild hawk, strong and invigorated 
Y her daily diet of the hot, fresh-killed food, and in the pink of 
a by reason of her long daily exercise, enters upon it 

"ha confidence altogether unknown to the trained slave of a 
uman master, 
Ow can this human trainer of captive hawks place his tame 
with d servants in a position where they will be at all on a par 
their wild cousins? This is what he must be continually 
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striving to do; and this is what he can only succeed in doing to 
a very moderate extent. If he begins by thinking that his task 
is easy, he will be bitterly disappointed and disillusioned. He 
will have to learn by disagreeable experience that the very 
flight which to a wild hawk is easy may be to a trained one 
difficult. And he will find that if he is to succeed in a flight 
which is at all difficult to a wild hawk, he must by some 
artificial means enable his trained hawk to enter upon it under 
certain exceptionally favourable conditions which will give het 
a temporary advantage over the wild one. Now the flight at 
partridges is a difficult one for the wild hawk. The fallacy so 
industriously propagated by gamekeepers and a certain class of 
writers—that wild peregrines kill a large quantity of game—is 
not only untrue, but absurd. The real fact is, that as compared 
with other quarry they kill very few. This is obvious to anyone 
who will think a little about the matter. For who is to flush the 
partridge or grouse for the wild hawk? In other words, how is 
it to be believed that a game bird which has no occasion to fly 
about on his own errands will get up wilfully when a peregrine 
is hanging about in the air within sight? The difficulty with 
the wild peregrine is not the striking down os the partridge when 
it is on the wing—though this is a much more troublesome job 
than most people suppose—but to get him on the wing at all. 

Here it is that the owner of trained hawks may find his 
chief advantage, and may give his own feathered friend the 
benefit of that help which the wild hawk so badly needs. He 
can be the deus ex machind who is to make comfortable to his 
faithful servant 
the flight which 
to the free 
wanderer of the 
air is always 
uncomfortable 
and almost 
always hard to 
find. Only, be 
it always remem- 
bered that the 
winged servant 
must be ‘faith- 
ful”—that is to 
say, she must be 
obedient, and she 
must be true to 
her own nature. 
Her service must 
not beso slavish, 
or so largely due 
to severe disci- 
pline, that she 
has forgotten or 
lost her speed 
and strength and 
the other match- 
less bodily 
powers with 
which Nature 
has endowed her; and, on the other hand, she must not have 
retained so much of her wild free nature—her wandering 
instincts and her impatience of control—that she works inhar- 
moniously or capriciously with her trainer and temporary 
ally. The partnership between hawk and man—and if* possible 
with dog too—must be firm and fast, so that each may, in his 
proper sphere and on the ‘required occasions, render assistance 
to the other. 

Here, then, in two words is the problem which must be 
solved in fitting a tame hawk for the pursuit of game—health 
and obedience. If your peregrine is in fairly good health—that 
is, possessed of, say, 80 per cent. of the strength, speed, 
and lung power enjoyed by a moderate wild falcon, and 
if she is as obedient as a fairly well trained pointer or setter, 
she ought to kill partridges in a good country without much 
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dificulty. But, of course, a great many 
things must be taken for granted in 
making this assertion. We must 
assume, for instance, that the hawk is 
in perfect plumage; that she is sharp- 
set when flown; that her obedience 
includes, at all events if she is a falcon, 
an absence of any inclination to 
“carry.” There must be a fair supply 
of partridges which can be approached 
within a reasonable distance before the 
hawk is thrown off to wait on; there 
should, moreover, be beaters, two or 
four legged, capable of driving out a 
bird which has put in before the hawk 
into any thick hedge or other covert. 
A very great point will have been 
gained if a pointer or setter can be 
employed which can be thoroughly 
relied upon. Given all these conditions, 
and a sufficient supply of patience and 
energy on the part of the owner and 
trainer, the difficulties of game-hawking, 
or at least of partridge-hawking, are 
reduced to dimensions which are 
formidable undoubtedly, but not over- 
whelming. 

Eyesses are quite good enough 
for partridge-hawking. To say that 
they are “better” for the work 
than passage hawks, as has some- 
times been averred, would be Copyr:gnt 
absurd. But having regard to the 
natural period of moulting, and to the fact that the capture 
of peregrines during the spring migration is seldom now 
attempted, eyesses are more convenient for this kind of hawking. 
They can fly all through their first game season in full plumage, 
improving steadily as the young partridges at which they fly 
become stronger on the wing. And by being brought into moult 
early and moulted rapidly, they can be brought into action for 
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a second and subsequent campaigns before the game season is 
far, if at all, advanced. Let the falconer who has _ possessed 
himself of a nest of eyess peregrines, and who has mastered 
the elementary principles of his art so as to be in no agita- 
tion about broken feathers or refusals to come to the dead 
lure, concentrate his attention upon the two points specified— 
the conditioning of his eyess, and inculcating obedience in the 
in the higher sense of the word. Respecting condition we have 
already offered some advice. And the troublesome lessons in 
obedience centre round the accomplishment of ‘ waiting on.” 
Eyesses vary to an astonishing degree in their natural aptitude 
for this essential part of their duties. Occasionally a man will 
become luckily possessed of one which will, as if to the manner 
born, circle round in convenient rings over his head, and, without 
ever straying more than 20o0yds. in any direction, go up to a height 
of many hundred feet. But more often the unentered eyess, when 
waiting on for the lure, will rake away, generally down wind, 
to a more and more unconscionable distance, often keeping at a 
low pitch, or not even mounting at all. What is the remedy for 
this? Practice at live quarry. Nothing else is likely to be at 
all effectual. Strive, therefore, with all your might, and with 
the aid of all the cunning that you can press into your service, to 
find for her some quarry at which she may stoop when she is4 
little high in the air. Wild quarry are for this purpose infinitely 
preferable, though, of course, also infinitely more difficult to find, 
In default of them a few pigeons—but very few—may be used, 
with this precaution, that the fact of their being bagged quarry 
is most carefully concealed from the young hawk. When the 
latter has killed one live bird—a good flyer—by a stoop made 
when she was waiting on well, and has lost a few others by 
reason of her waiting on too low or too far away, she will most 
probably put two and two together, and come to the conclusion 
that to wait on properly is the better game to play. In such 
case you will find your hawk take to flying game with a zest and 
success that may afford you agreeable surprise; and you will 
become accustomed to see her pluming on the ground a partridge 
which she has struck down in fair flight with as much unconcern 
as the young eyess tiercel or the old eyess falcon shown in the 
illustrations. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE LAST OF THE LEAVES. 


HE touch of frost with which the last week of November begi 
just to let us know that Christmas is coming, brought down the last 
of the leaves with a run; and the ground beneath the larch ge 
spread with that soft carpet of golden needles, which fills the w 
with reflected lizht for just one week before the gloom of real pr 
begins. But for real glory of gold there was a solitary ari 

standing by a gate that was a marvel of autumn colour this year. Every “7 
had simultaneously turned to a brizht yellow, and the tree stood against the “ 
brown or ruddy background of elm and oak and hawthorn like a canary pay 
sparrows. - But November’s last frost was one degree too much for it; an mA 
the morning, as the sun rose over the distant woods and peeped at it, the or 
began to fall in quiet showers, and in half-an-hour the tree stood there naxe 
with its gol len -lothes lying at its feet. It seemed scarcely decent. 


{Dec. 1st, 1990, 
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GOLDEN Gorsr. 


There is one sturdy British plant which clings to its gold in spite of frost, 
however, and even a midwinter walk is brightened by glimpses of yellow furze, 
cheerily blooming amid frost and snow. Why do we make so little of this native 
plant-—which the great Linnzeus on his knees thanked God that he had seen in 
bloom—for our gardens? It grows easily, flowers profusely, and bears clipping 
as patiently as hawthorn almost, Irregularly planted with heather on rough 
rising ground, and mixed with clumps of wild yellow broom and hawthorns, the 
furze corner makes almost the most interesting section of a large wild garden, 
partly because the p'ants are in themselves so beautiful, partly becuse they are 
so typically British, and partly because they offer the best of all shelter for wild 
life. Ina garden where the birds are respected, every bush in the furze corner 
has its one, two, or three nests, and harbours species of birds and butterflies and 
moths that otherwise would not come there. 


IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


On a hot summer day, when the birds are chattering to each other from 
the tops of their bushes, when the air flickers with insect life and is heavy with 
the scent of the furze blossoms and the hum of bees, with the seed-pods bursting 
in the heat like little pistols all around, an expanse of English gorse makes one 
of those perfect phases of Nature that are always recollected with a touch of 
midsummer gladness. And in winter, on a bright morning after frost, you can 
see what a perfect shelter the furze affords by the swarms of gnats that dance 
above it, although underneath the edges of the clumps the rime still lies white 
on the grass. Inside those densely matted tufts of spiny twigs the frost scarcely 
penetrates all through the winter, and in many places not even tit or wren or 
mouse can force a passage into where the insects sleep safe till spring ; and it is 
no small thing for the small birds themselves to have at least one snug retreat 
into which the ‘‘ slimmest ’ cat cannot find her way. 


Woopncock OWL AND Rooks. 


Passing from a furze-clad warren the other day into the open, where the 
rabbits have a few outlying burrows, we disturbed a woodcuck owl—as the 
short-eared owl is called, either from its mode of flight or from its arrival with 
the woodcocks-—from the entrance to a burrow, and it wafted itself with a few 
easy and confident strokes, although it was a sunny midday, over the brow of 
the slope. It did not fly far, however, for a few moments later some half-dozen 
rooks could be seen swooping and stooping to the ground just beyond the 
summit. So we climbed up, and, just as our heads came above the sky-line, 
the owl rose again a few yards off and flew lightly on. But the rooks were all 
around him ag=in before he had gone 200yds., and although, with his large 
wings and light frame and a favouring wind behind him, he found no difficulty 
in getting clear of his immediate pursuers by taking his characteristic wide 
sweeps to one side or the other, there were always two or three rooks who, 
travelling “as the crow flies,” came up with him at the turn, making him take 
another mad sweep, only to fall into the way of other pursuers. 


FroM NorFro._k TO NORWAY. - 


Andall this while they were.all drifting with the south-west wind over the 
sea, and I watched them through my field-glasses till they became tiny specks, 
and at last disappeared in the direction of Norway. It might have been all 
very well for the rooks, with their close plumage and strong wings, but what 
would happen to the owl? The broad pinions.and soft fluffy body, which gave 
him such lightness before the wind, would be all against him coming back ; and 
the worst of his case was that the glasses had revealed several white-winged gulls 
taking part in the hue and cry over the sea. So, I fear that the probability is 
that, unless he was struck down into the sea by the gulls, he must have flown 
on and on till he reached land’on the other side. Tne potential vicissitudes of a 
bird’s life are large, when he may be sitting quietly in the sun at the mouth of an 
English rabbit’s hole one minute and the next be well on his way to Norway, 
with a noisy pack of rooks and gulls behind him. ; 


A PERSISTENT CHASE. 


While I was thinking of this, and now and _ then scanning the 
distant sea-line with my glasses for a sign of the fugitive or his 
pursuers returning, two specks revealed themselves and slowly grew in 
size, as the birds beat against the wind towards land. One was black, and 
was evidently pursuing the other, which was lighter-coloured ; and of course 
T concluded that the owl had somehow managed to give all of his persecutors 
except one the slip, and was making his way back. Greatly surprised, I 
kept the glasses on the pair until one certainly was revealed as a rook, but 
the bird it was chasing as a kestrel! Of course it must be a common thing, 
when the wind blows off the land, for birds in flight and pursuit to get carried 
away to sea; and the persistence with which a solitary rook will sometimes 
chase a hawk all the morning, made it not surprising that this one should 
still be sticking so closely to his kestrel on the home journey. Yet it seemed 
Sirange to discover these two land-birds coming out of the horizon of 
the German Ocean-in the teeth of the wind ; and from the direction in 
which they came they must have passed the other hue and cry on its 
Way out. But all chases do not lead home again, for I remember as a boy seeing 
4 small hawk and a quail picked up in a state of exhaustion within a few feet of 
each other on the South Coast, having evidently arrived, one in pursuit of the 
. other, from the Continent. : : 
FRIGHTENED GAME. 


n a completely for a time a big ‘‘drive” changes the habits of game. 
¢ broad fields here, which, until last week, were always sprinkled with feeding 
Partridges and hares, are empty ; and the little clump of trees, where the outlying 
ora enaggag is untenanted at night. Instead, hares are being daily turned 
‘ nid citchen garden by the terrier, and, as evening falls, the shrubbery close to 
- is ea with the ** Kok-ok-ok ” of pheasants retiring for the night. 
ree ri4 ower-beds show too where they think they have found a safe neutral 
ine, : me: And the partridges ? Well, these are fewer by nearly 1,000 
itineds 4 _ ast week ; but even this diminution in their 2umbers does not 
they tag € completeness of their apparent disappearance. The fact is, that 

<a igh distrust men in general. Even the farm hands may be 
avigilact ‘6 “i irds have collected in out-of-the-way corners, where they keep 
a ok-out, an‘ at the first glimpse of a dis'ant man they all crouch low 

grass, and remain invisible till he is out of sight. 


THE DISCRIMINATING PARTRIDGE. 


Yet the bird 


Guatr $s discriminate in their caution; for if you visit the gravel 


€s which chance to lie outside the range of the big ‘‘drive,” you shall 
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find coveys of undis‘urbed partridges feeding with all their old confidence close 
up to the men who are noisily at work with the'r picks and wheel-barrows. 
As soon, however, as they notice the advent of a stranger, they are up and 
away over the brow of the hill. It is no small feat of intelligence which 
decides them that you at a hundred yards are potentially more dangerous 
than all those busy men at twenty. In fact, they will watch you safely 
away, in order to return and be in time for the crumbs which the men 
leave behind them from their dinners. E. K. R. 





, IIE Master of the Quorn is going on well ; he passes quiet nights, and 
seems to be making a good recovery. So severe were his injuries, 
that it must, in the nuure of things, be a long time before he can 
be in the saddle again. But a good constitution, and a temperate, 
out-of-door life give great recuperative power. Hunting is not 
without its risks, but I firmly believe that these are far less than 

the deterioration occasioned by a sedentary life. Another Master, Mr. Gerald 
Hardy of the Atherstone, is laid up. He was thrown while trying a young 
horse, and Mr. Inge is acting for him. Lord and Lady Huntingdon are 
at Brighton, where they have gone on account of Lord Huntingdon’s 
health. He contracted a chill while out hunting. Mr. T. Cradock is 
acting for him. 

Thorpe Satchville was the place of meeting for the Quorn on Friday, 
November 23rd. The Pinfold, Mr. Durlacher’s new huntin:-box, was the 
actual spot where people gathered. The brilliant run of the previous Monday 
was discussed. Hounds on that day ran a new line from Ragdale to 
Barkby Thorpe, crossing the river Wreake about Bleakmoor. To the river hounds 
ran very fast over the Hoby Vale, one of the classic hunting grounds of Melton. 
Alter the river they no doubt changed foxes, and were at last beaten 
by lack of scent. However, there is no doubt that the hunted fox crossed the 
Wreake, and therefore, as he still lives, may do so again next time he is found, 
if he be not again disturbed by hounds before he has had time to recover from 
the stiffness of that day’s work. On the Friday the sport was not very good, 
the run of luck which Leicestershire enjoyed last week coming to an end with 
a brilliant gallop of Mr. Fernie’s on Thursday, of which more presently, As to 
Friday, there was a great deal of hunting but not much sport ; indeed, from the 
riders’ point of view there may be said to have been very little indeed. The 
run of most promise was the first. But hounds were continually changing ; every 
fox in the country was upon its legs, and each took a turn with hounds 
This principle of the division of labour by foxes is certainly leading to the 
saving of their lives. Hounds ran from Adam’s Gorse to Burrough Hill. 
Another turn led the pack to Somerby. Here a cur dog cut in, and the fox was 
driven back towards the Punchbowl, where two more appeared upon the scene, 
and the pack divided. A useful cub-hunting day. Lady Hilda McNeill and 
Lord and Lady Winchester were among the visitors. Neither can be said to be 
astranger. Tne former had rather a nasty fall. Her sister, Lady Augusta Fane, 
was in the saddle again, and is seemingly quite recovered from the accident she 
had while out with Lord Harrington’s pack. — 

When Mr. Fernie’s met at Gaulby.on November 22nd there might well 
have been a crowd from the Quorn. However, there was not. So perhaps to 
this and to the nature of the country was due the fact that sport was so good, 
There was no kill, it is true, but that only arose from the fact that theré were 
perhaps too many foxes ; some say that two, or even three, were running before 
hounds at one and the same time. Now for the run as it appeared from horse- 
back, which is often different from the run on paper. No one sees everything 
in a good run, nor does one always see aright; a very eager horse takes a 
certain amount of attention. There was a special interest about the drawing of 
Norton Gorse. Last time it was blank. To-day the fox went off at once. The 
Norton brook came in the way and scattered us considerably, On the far side 
hounds settled to run fast enough to make us gallop, not so fast as to silence the 
charming chatter of the eager bitches as they spoke to the line. When your horse 
gets out of hand in a run, or is so near it that you cannot stop or turn him, what 
can be done except to sit perfectly still, and hope for the best. It is alarming 
to have to take the fences exactly as they come, especially as a horse out of hand 
generally jumps wildly. But the sportsman’s leading prayer will be that hounds 
may not check, and so the tragic picture of Mr. Soapy Sponge in one of Multum- 
in-Parvo’s going days not be repeated. But thos: wide grass fields towards 
Billesdon, the Coplow looming blue in the November air, steady even the 
‘¢ keenest ” horse, and by the time the Ashlands Valley is reached, into whieh 
hounds turn, a pull is rewarded by a slight giving of that iron neck, and in the 
next field the rider is allowed to choose his own place to jump out. There was 
a waver in the pack before we crossed the road and made down for the 
comfortable line of gates past Lord Churchill’s farm building, and hounds were 
running over the fields straight for Rolleston Wood. From this point the glow 
and glamour gradually evaporated, and the brilliant pace of the morning became 
a useful hunt. ‘* Horse carried you well, but catches hold above a bit, don’t 
he?” ‘*QOh, no, just a bit keen,” is the mendacious reply, as stable secrets are 
not for the chance acquaintance. Under ordinary circumstances home should 
be the next item, but this particular ‘animal wili be much pleasanter in the 
afternoon. So it is, for no nicer ride or hunt could be than that we had from 
Shangton Holt. How Assheton Smith would have rejoiced that his favourite 
covert once more is up to its reputation. There were but few remaining, and 
hounds hunted a beautiful ring from and to Shangton by way of Keythorpe 
Wood and Noseby. Hounds missed blood, but they have had plenty this season, 
and only the huntsman need regret it. 

Like a light-tongued hound, a writer of runs speaks most readily on the 
gtass, but though ‘* field” may be delightful, ‘‘ furrow ” is not to be overlooked. 
Where will be found a better plough country than the Rufford? It is, 
indeed, rather a difficult country for horses in the clay district. For this there 
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are three reasons : The plough is very heavy and sticky in wet weather, it carries 
a good scent, and the fences, which of course have to be jumped out of deep 
ground, are by no means small. Laxton is in the plough district, yet sport is 
so good that there was a good-sized field. Lord Manvers is now the Master 
and F. Higgins the hunisman. Into a deep wood the hounds were ti.rown. 
The fox laid close till hounds were almost round him, and then, a clean, 
bright fellow, he went off. Now, a fox that has been hunted knows better than 
to go right away with hounds close at his brush. He knows that in a woodland 
where every creephole and smeuse is familiar, he must be able to gain a good 
deal on his foes. How seldom, even though hounds may have been screaming 
at his brush a moment before, do we see the pack come away out of a covert 
close to their fox? When they do, with any scent to speak of, they burst him 
up in 20min. This fox managed better. Ilounds were tearing through the 
covert with an eager chorus. Silence. The fox has lain down or doub!ed short 
back, and the stupid, excited pack go tearing on blindly for perhaps 1ooyds. 
Directly the silence comes, hark! There'll be a holloa. And so there is, 
and the twang of Higgins’s horn and the rate of the whippers-in tell us, 
if we are not too busy discussing local politics, that the fox is away. 

All this time he is travelling on, and it takes some golden minutes ere the 
hounds come out with that curious incredulous air of an opinionated dog pack. 
They firmly believe he went on. In this case there was not much delay, and 
hounds, driving hard on what was evidently a good scent, pressed eagerly after 
the fox. Higgins, quick and decided, held the pack right through the next 
covert, and this sealed the fox’s fate. Near a place which I was told was 
Tugsford (please excuse bid spelling if not right) the fox was either headed, or 
more likely felt that with Lord Manvers’s big dog hounds behind him he had 
better go back. Whether intentionally or not, he ran to Laxton village, and 
liere hounds were puzzled. Higgins, however, made up his mind at once, and 
taking hold of the pack, dropped them on to the line. This is a critical moment 
for a huntsman; if hounds thus lifted put down their noses at once, it 
shows they trust their huntsman. Down go their heads, and with a chorus 
which seems to swell as its echoes ring out in the wood, they drive their fox on 
through the covert, which even the stranger recognises as the one we started 
from. But he has had enough, and, like T. Sandys, ‘he puds a w’y.” Again 
hounds drive forward, silently, the impetuous leaders raking on, the steadier 
middle ones spreading out and forcing the fox into a culvert. ‘‘ Find a terrier.” 
Yap, yap. Out he comes, sodden and black with clav, back hunched, 
brush down. That is all. You know the rest.. There is nothing left but to trot 
hack to the train and to wish one was to hunt again on the morrow; but 
Thursday’s hunt must be earned by Wednesday’s work. 

** Baily’s Hunting Directory” for 1900 is out. This work grows more 
useful every year. All the old features which in its two previous issues we have 
learned to value are here. The list of hunting men who are or have been at the 
seat of war is interesting, and will some day be of historic interest. But in 
everything that is of importance in such a work, the hunting directory is 
wonderfully complete and accurate. X. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ROFESSOR DAINE has forwarded to us a copy of the H. S. Daine 

Seed Specification, which farmers may be invited to study with 

care. In recommending it, we need scarcely say there is no wish to 

censuré the seedsman. It would be easy, were it not invidious, to 

give a list of men in the trade with whom purchasers are absolutely 

safe. They have the most honourable traditions in their business, 

and for the sake of their own reputation would not think of imposing on a 
customer. It is, however, equally true that there are black sheep, and the 
importance of the matter isamply proved by the fact that not long ago it was found 
necessary by the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the matter. 
Last year the seeds imported into this country amousted in bulk to 15,000 tons, 
and in value to half a million sterling. What gives them importance to the 
farmer is, of course, the fact that his future crops depend on their purity and 
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quality, and he cannot afford to neglect the point in the manner of his forefather, 
who was extreme’y careless ab -ut it. He works on a margin much too narrow 
to admit of carelessness. 

During the last few years a very marked improvement has taken place in 
seed, but there is still room for reform, and the best seedsmen will welcome it, 
as they greatly feel the injustice of being cut out by men who are able to quote 
low prices | ecause they increase the weight of seed by adding sand or other foreign 
matter. There are two separate dangers to be guarded against, viz., impurities 
and adulterants, the former beinz added by Nature while the crop was growing, 
and the latter by unscrupulous dealers. A curious example of the extent 
to which imeurities are now got rid of is referred to by Mr. Daine. Before 
1885 the standard of the Royal Agricultural Society for Meadow Foxtail was 
20 per cent. only. It was sold for its colour, and not for its germinating 
qualities. Then a man named Hunter began to guarantee the seed at 70 per 
cent., and this has been adopted as a standard by the Royal; but Hunter 
now guarantees it at 90 per cent., the reason being that he takes care to sell it 
when well grown and well matured. This is a very striking example of the 
improvement effected in a comparatively small space of time. 

Among frauds against which the farmer has to protect himself may 
be mentioned the sulphuring of seeds to give them a good colour, Smooth. 
stalk meadow-grass seed is often sold for rough-stalk and wood meadow-grass, 
because the former is cheap ani plentiful and the latter comparatively scarce 
and dear, An ordinary buyer cannot possibly detect the difference between the 
two. Indeed, that is the worst of seed impositions—they can only be exposed 
by an expert. The farmer should remember that in this case appearance counts 
for nothing, the only true tests being weight, purity, and germination. But 
perhaps the safest course is always to buy with a guarantee ; and it is to show 
what should be covered by warranty that Professor Daine has drawn up the 
appended specification. One of our chief reasons for printing it is that practical 
farmers may have an opportunity of pointing out in what particulars, if any, itis 
open to amendment. In order to give them free scope we refrain at present 
from comment. 

THE H. S. DAINE SEED SPECIFICATION, 
Percent- 


Country of age of Percent- Impurities Price Total, 


Growth. Germina- Poe Ld (ifany). per lb. £3. d, 
tion. silat 


No, of lb. Weight 
per statule per 
acre. bushel 


Name of 
Seed. 


NOTE.—(1) Seeds of a purity of over 99 per cent. are to be described and accepted as 
‘“* pure.” This, however, does not apply to dodder in clover seeds. No clover seeds containing 
dodder to be accepted. (2) When the percentage of impurity in any seed amounts to 1 per cent. 
or more, the percentage and nature of the impurity must be stated. 

With the advent of Decemler we sail into the season when fat stock shows 
form the commonest subject of conversation. Last week we had Norwich, 
where there was a capital display of sheep and pigs, though the cattle were not 
the gayest lot in the world. Mr. Learner, Mr. John Wortly, and Mr. Colman 
took chief honours for large cattle, and the Prince of Wales for small cattle. 
Colonel McCalmont carried off the championship for Southdowns, and Lord 
‘Hastings for Tamworths. Birmingham, which opens on Saturday, is the most 
important exhibition. Here too there are fewer entries in cattle and consider- 
ably more in pigs. Following Birmingham, on the 1o:h, we have the Smithfield, 
the entries to which are scarcely so numerous as they were last year, the decrease 
being noticeable through all, or nearly all, classes. And when the Smithfield 
Show opens we always feel as though Christmas were approaching in earnest. 

Of all the months of the year, the one that opens on Saturday is the quietest 
on the farm, or, at any rate, such farms as are not utilised for breeding for the fat 
stock show. Work in many districts has come almost to a standstill. We do 
indeed notice that reports are coming in to the effect that not every where has the 
average rainfall of November been up to the average ; but it has not been our 
luck to come upon any of these places, while there are many where the 
excessive moisture has not only stopped cultivation, but has had injurious effects 
on the livestock, colds and a kind of influenza being far from uncommon both 
among cattle and horses. Servants very often fail to take into account the liability 

of cattle to catch cold; and when coming home 
in a perspiration they are often allowed to stand 
about in the wet. On the other hand, animals 
have had the advantage of a bite of grass far 
on in the year, the verdure is still astonishing, and 
the weather has been eminently favourable to 
the growth of cabbages and other green crops /or 
winter. The quietness is intensified by the con- 
dition of the grain trade, the flutter that was s0 
confidently expected not having come. Wheat 
is about a shi‘ling more than it was last year at 
this time, other cereals less. 


FAMOUS 
. . KENNELS. 


ROM Mr. George Raper's 
great kennel of show dogs, 
situated at Wincobank, neat 
Sheffield, have come so many 
famous dogs, that it may 

fairly and without exaggeration be 
described as the leading establishment 
of its kind in all the world. The 
love which Mr. Raper possesses for 
members of the canine race is not 
in the least surprising, when it 
remembered that his father for 
several years occupied the honourable 
Copyright position of slipper at the Waterloo am 
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himself as an_ exhibitor of 
greyhounds, pointers, 
setters, retrievers, Newfound- 
lands, mastiffs, collies, and 
terriers, which constitutes him 
an all-round dog-lover possessed 
of an extremely catholic taste 
where first-rate animals are 
concerned. Perhaps, however, 
the greatest tribute that is paid 
to Mr. Raper’s remarkable 
capacity for recognising at a 
glance the points of a dog is 
contributed by himself, for 
when he determines in his own 
mind that an animal is really 
a first-rate one, and detects in 
it points of merit which may 
have escaped the observation 
of his brother judges, he never 
permits any consideration of 
price to stand between him 
and a purchase. For example, 
the ‘‘ fancy” for the most part 
considered that he had gone 
mad when he paid £250 for 
the wire-haired fox-terrier Go 


C. keid, Wishaw, N.B. MR. RAPER’S ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN. Copyright Bang, but the deal was, 


other leading coursing meetings, discharging the difficult and 
responsible duties of that most thankless office to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties concerned, and leaving behind him a name 
for ability and integrity which his son has inherited from him, in 
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effects 


nevertheless, a very profitable one, for after keeping the 

dog for a few months, during which time the animal won 
both : most of the big prizes of the day, and bred him and others 
— C. Reid. CHAMPION MEIFORD MOLLY. Copyright many valuable puppies, Mr. Raper sold Go Bang to an 


stand be American exhibitor for £500, and for the latter this fine 
nimals addition to a strong devotion to dogs. In fact, Mr. George Raper, terrier carried all before him at the New York Show. Then, 


whose likeness appears in the admirable illustration of his 
Att-ENGLAND ELEveEn of fox-terriers, 
is beyond doubt the most popular judge 
of dugs alive, having appeared with 
complete success in his _ judicial 
capacity not only at every show of 
Importance in this country, but in 
America—where he has judged dog 
shows from New York to San Francisco 
—and on the Continent as well. ' Small 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Raper’s 
kennel shelters more good dogs and a 
greater variety of breeds than those of 
most owners, either here or abroad; 
for though fox-terriers are his greatest 
hobby, there are very few important 
shows in which his name does: not 
figure prominently as a_ successful 
exhibitor of several varieties. 
The name of Mr. George Raper 
Was first known in the exhibition 
World as that of a breeder of bull- 
dogs, amongst his. well-known repre- 
sentatives since the early seventies 
being Richard Coeur de Lion, Rustic 
King, Ragabas, Roaring Meg (called 
after the famous Waterloo Cup winner 
of that name), Rustic Model, and 
others too numerous to mention. Mr. Coiiniaies 
Raper has also earned distinction for C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. CHAMPION BARTON TORY. eyr'g 


again, he purchased the wavy-coated retriever Blizzard unde1 
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the eyes of some of the chief judges of sporting dogs at the 
Crystal Palace Show, with the result that this well-known 
winner eventually was disposed of at a nice profit. 

Considerable importance must consequently be attached to 
the accompanying illustrations of Mr. Raper’s dogs, which may 
with every justice be accepted as representing the créme de la créme 
of their respective breeds. For instance, the young smooth- 
coated fox-terrier SUNDIAL is a winner in strong competition, 
having got to the top of a good class at Edinburgh and 
other shows; whilst his kennel companion, Mge1rorp MOoL_ty, has 
earned her right to the prefix Champion by successes at such 
exhibitions as those held at Edinburgh and Shrewsbury. 

A very notable prize-winner also is the famous wire-haired 
HamMBLeTON BrisTLEes, which has won a championship at Cruft’s 
Show at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and premier honours 
at Leicester, Lytham, Crystal Palace, Royal Aquarium, and 
other of the principal shows. A most popular terrier likewise is 
the red tan and white MATCHMAKER, whose score of successes 
includes victories at Leicester, Dublin, Lytham, the Royal 
Aguarii..n, and Birmingham ; whilst it may be added in justice 
to this remarkable kennel that no attempt has been made to 
record all the winnings of any of its inmates, as a list thereof 
would be too long to publish. 

No doubt, however, the illustration of the All-England 
Eleven, with Mr. Raper as umpire, is one which will attract 
all dog-lovers to the subjects which compose it, as, independently 
of the merits of the animals themselves, it is possibly the first 
instance of a team of eleven such vivacious animals as fox- 
terriers being photographed with such conspicuous success. 
In addition to the animals already named, the eleven include 
such admirable specimens of the terrier breed as Mowbray Belle, 





C. Reid. HAMBLETON BRISTLES. Capyrign 
Raby Dude, Champion Matchbox, Raby Larkspur, All Bristles, 
and Raby Twitcher, each and all of which either have. made or 
will make names for themselves in the world of dogs. 

A very strong card of Mr. Raper’s hand, moreover, is the 
orange and white English setter, Barton Tory, one of the best 
living representatives of a variety which will always possess a 
strong hold upon the affections of British sportsmen, and a 
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dog who had served Sir Humphrey de Trafford well before 
becoming the property of his present owner. Amongst the 
prizes of Barton Tory are championships and first prizes at 
Cruft’s Show, Birmingham, Manchester, Leicester, Birkenhead, 
Crystal Palace, Earl’s Court, and, lastly, when the property of 
Mrs. Raper, at the Ladies’ Show at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
when he was placed reserve to Mrs. Hughes’s Skye-terrier in the 
competition for the Champion of Champions’ Cup. Mrs. Raper’s 
particularly good little Italian greyhound, LARKSFIELD SPIDER, a 
perfect replica of the real greyhound, is also represented, whilst 
the series of illustrations is completed by that of the well-known 
collie, Orp Hatt Vicroria, a very fine specimen of a most 
popular breed. 


SOME CURIOUS B&TS . 
AND WAGERS. 


NGLISHMEN have ever been noted for their love of sport, and it is 
only natural that under such circumstances some very peculiar wagers 
should be made, and, in the belief that such will prove acceptable to 
my readers, I give in the following lines some of the most curious 
bets and wagers made at various times, and culled from various 
sources. Thus, ona large stone lying in the centre aisle of the old 

church at Visley, near Stockport, may be read the following strange and lengthy 
epitaph, which records one of the most peculiar wagers ever made. It runs thus: 
‘*The remains of Mr. Joseph Watson were buried here on June 22nd, 1753. He 
was born at Mosley Common, in the parish of Leigh, in the county of Lancaster, 
and married his wife from Eccles, in the said county. They were a ‘happy 
couple’ for 72 years. She died in the 94th year of her age; he was in the 
105th year of his age. He was park-keeper to the late Peter Lezh, Esquire, of 
Lyme, and his father for 64 years. He did show the red deer to most of the 
nobility and gentry in this part of the kingdom to a general satisfaction to all 
who ever saw them, for he had driven them and commanded them at his 
pleasure as if they had been common horned cattle. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, Squire Legh was at Macclesfield in company with a number of gentlemen, 
amongst whom was Sir Rodger Mason, who was then one of the members of the 
said county. They being very merry and free, Squire Legh said his keeper 
should drive 12 brace of staggs to the forest of Windsor, a present to the Queen. 
So Sir Rodger opposed it, with a wager of 500 guineas, that neither his keeper 
nor any other person could drive 12 brace of staggs from Lyme Park to Windsor 
Forest on any occasion. So Squire Legh accepted the wager, and immediately 
sent a messenger to Lyme: for his keeper, who directly came to his master, who 
told him that he must immediately prepare himself to drive 12 brace of staggs 
to Windsor Forest, or to any other part of the kingdom, by his worship’s 
direction, or he would lose his life and fortune. He accordingly undertook and 
accomplished this most astonishing performance, which is not to be adequated in 
the annals of history. He was a man of low stature, not bulky, of a fresh 
complexion, pleasant countenance, and drank one gallon of malt liquor, one day 
with another, for almost 60 years of his time, and at the latter end of his time 
he drank plentiful, which was most agreeable to his constitution and a comfort 
to himself. He was a very mild-tempered man, he knew behaviour, and was 
cheerful company, and was allowed by all who knew him to be as fine a keeper 
as any in England. In the 103rd year of his age he was at the hunting and 
killing of a buck, much to the astonishment of George Warren, in his park at 
Poynton, and performed that diversion with astonishment. It was the fifth 
generation of the Warren family he had performed that diversion in his time at 
Poynton Park.” ; 

Thus ends this quaint epitaph, which records one of the most curious 
wagers ever made in history, while the narrative will not terd to further the 
cause of temperance or be satisfactory reading to our teetotal friends. 

Some years back, at the end of the last century, in fact, no less a sum than 
£14,000 is-said to have depended upon the success or failure of a lighterman to 
cross the Thames in one of the butcher’s trays with which a former generation 
were familiar, and which are still to be occasionally met with, At eight o'clock 
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of a June evening, the man, who wore a cork jacket ‘‘in case of accident,” 
boarded his frail craft, and using only his hands as a means of progression, 
pushed off from Somerset Stairs, and reached the Surrey shore without difficulty. 
Something like seventy boatloads of people accompanied the tray, and huge 
crowds collected on both Lanks of the river, which was then more noticeable for 
mud than stone embankments. 

If every woman is a coquette at heart, so is every man a gambler, though 
the vice was described by Cotton, in his ‘‘ Compleat Gambler,” published at the 
end of the last century, as ‘an enchanting witchery gotten between idleness and 
avatice.” Certain it is that gambling has been practised since the world began, 
for He odotus tells us that a certain king of Egypt gambled with Demeter in the 
infernal regions ; Plutarch that Hermes gambled with the. moon ; and Tacitus 
that the Germans staked their persons—this last a sufficiently curious kind 
of wager to be included herein. Leaving these more or less mythological 
personages, and coming to our own little island, it may be remarked that it was 
towards the end of the eighteenth century that gambling attained to its heyday 
in England. A characteristic story is that told by Sir Horace Walpole of a 
certain Lord Stavordale, who, while still under twenty-one years of age, lost 
411,000 in one night, but recovered it by one great hand at hazard, where- 
upon he swore a great oath, concluding with, ‘* Now, if I had Leen playing deep, 
I might have won millions!” ‘As every schoolboy knows, to go back to our 
much-neglected Macaulay, the most famous above all other gamblers of those 
days stands Charles James Fox, who began playing at the age of fourteen, under 
the tuition of his father, Lord Holland. So apta pupil did he prove that by 
the time he was twenty-four years of age his debts amounted to no less a sum 
than £140,000, which were all paid by his father. Fox was very unlucky at 
play, to which the following lines refer : 

** If he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 
He has met, I’m afraid, with so many hard knocks, 
That cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox. 
And he always must lose, for the strongest of locks 
Cannot keep any money for this Mr. Fox.” 


The fo'lowing is an instance of carrying gambling to extremes. In 1812 
two men were found by the police in the Hampstead Read. One was on a wall, 
the other was hanging by his neck from alamp-post, just ‘‘ shoved off,” as Dennis 
would say. Trey had tossed all day, first for money, then for their clothes, 
lastly for which of the two should hang the other. A former Earl of Derby lost 
a whole village, now included in the city of Manchester, in a cock-fight, and 
a gentleman of Shropshire once wagered immense estates that he had the 
handsomest leg in the kingdom. Dr. Clewer, in the time of Henry VIII., 
was once stopped near Acton by a highwayman, and, taking a pack of cards from 
his pocket, he p'ayed all fours with the robber for the canonical gown he was 
wearing, and lost it. Gudo, the Italian master, was so devoted to play that he 
often sold his pictures for a ‘‘ mere song” in order to put himself in funds, which 
he very soon lost at cards. Motley, in his ‘‘ History of the Dutch Republic,” 


SOME 


GowER: How now, Captain 
Fluellen? Come you from the bridge ? 

FLUELLEN: I assure you, there 
is very excellent service committed at 
the pridge. . . . There is an 
ancient lieutenant there at the pridge ; 
I think, in my very conscience, he is 
as valiant a man as Mark Antony. 
He is called — ancient 


a % 


Pistol. 
Gower: I know him not. 
Henry V., Act III, Scene 6. 


HE bridge which 
Ancient Pistol did 
not defend was in 
Picardy. But there 
are at present in 

England many hundreds of 
old bridges which are very 
much in need of cham- 
pions. The society which 
exists for the _ pro- 
tection of ancient buildings 
has just issued an appeal to 
Save an old Gothic bridge at 
Aylesford, over the Medway, 
which is threatened with de- 
struction, because it is incon- 
venient for the new heavy 4. W. Launt. 
Steam traction. Properly 
Strengthened, and with side walks of timber added, as is done on 
many old bridges on the Continent, it will do as well for centuries 
to come as for the seven centuries during which it has stood. But 
the best-protection of all is public opinion, It is proposed to give 
In these pages some examples of the good and serviceable old 
bridges of England, and, where possible, some of the history of 
their construction and subsequent use. Examples are not 
difficult to find. Among them all there is hardly one bad one. 
hey are of all kinds and calibres, from that which Sir Hugh 
Clopton built over the Avon at Stratford, and the old London 
ridge with its twenty-two arches, through various sizes like the 
quaint little stone bridges over the Windrush at Bourton-on-the- 
ater, down to those of mixed stone and wood, such.as that, 
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tells o:1 a trooper who, after the sack of Antwerp, known to history as the 
Spanish Fury, lost 10,000 crowns in a day by gambling at the Bourse. In 
our law reports is to be found a strange case, which came before Lord 
Mansfield when he presided over the Court of King’s Bench. Lord March 
bet Mr. Pigot that o'd Pigot would die before Sir William Codrington. As 
a matter of fact, old Pigot was actually dead when the bet was made, for 
he had died suddenly the day before of gout in the head. Pizot held that 
in the circumstances there was no bet; but, in the King’s Bench action, a 
verdict was entered for Lord March. At York races once a sportsman wagered 
100 guineas to I guinea that a halfpenny being thrown up he would call right 
once in seven times. He lost his wager, though it is computed that the exact 
chances were 127 to I in his favour. During the last century a banker’s 
clerk in the City offered, at the Hercules Tavern, a Jew a wager of a guinea that 
he dare not eat a pork chop. The Jew refused the challenge, and the clerk 
offered another guinea, and added guinea after guinea till ten of them lay on the 
table, when the Jew pocketed the insult—and tne guineas-—and ate the chop. 
The clerk, who could possibly ill spare the money, no sooner saw the chop 
eaten than he clamoured for his guineas—thus proving he was nt a true 
gambier—and not getting them, the Jew was beaten by an attorney, a friend of 
the cleik’s, who afterwards gave the Jew into custody, though on what charge 
we fail to see. However, in the end, the Israelite brings an action in the High 
Court, which is heard by Lord Londesborough, who asse ses the clerk to 
pay £50 as damazes for wrong‘ul imprisonment, and the attorney to pay 
40s. for assault. 

In the early years of the present century the great case of 
Gilbert v. Sykes arose—the parties being the Rev. B. Gilbert and Sir 
Mark Sykes. The affair arose thus; The Rev. B, Gilbert was dining with 
Sir Mark Sykes, when the talk arose about Bonaparte and the risks of his 
chequered career, and Sir Mark offered to lay a guinea for every day Bonaparte 
should live against 100 guineas down. This was in 1809, when the Emperor 
was campaigning against Austria. The Rev. B, Gilbert, calculating that 
Napoleon had only to live for fourteen weeks and two days for him to get his 
money back, accepted the wager, and clinched it on his return home by sending 
Sir Mark Sykes 100 guineas, who actually paid the parson a guinea a day for 
three years, when he refused to pay any more. The Rev. B, Gilbert went to law, 
and in the end the parson lost his case, and Sir Mark got out of a very foolish 
bet for a thousand guineas or so, The following tavern ‘‘ yarn” will bring my 
selection toa close. The conversation having taken a ‘‘ ghostly ” turn, one of 
the company wagered that he wou'd go at midnight to the vault of a church 
near by and stick a fork in the lid of a coffin, On the stroke of midnight he 
was there, and having stuck his fork in the coffin lid, turned to hurry away, 
when he was held back, as it were, by an unseen hand. When his fellow 
roysterers went to the vault to see why he had not returned they found him in 
a death-like swoon. He had only stuck the fork through the end of his cloak, 
and though he won his curious and gruesome wager, he also nearly lost his 
reason for his pains. Many others could be adduced, but the preceding will 
suffice. WILLIAM NORMAN Brown, 
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now destroyed, at Castle Eaton on the Thames, or the tiny 
bridgelets with one handrail on footpath causeways by the road- 
side, where freshets were wont to break out in winter and wet 
the village girls’ shoes. They are infinitely various ; and, except 
the churches, there are no structures in our country so good, 
so full of familiar story, or so old. It is a thousand pities 
that they should ever be removed, where sensible advice 
can be had, as it always can, from the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, whereby the old fabric can 
be made strong enough for new wants. But if the old 


‘bridges have to go, the examples of their varied and sound 


design may suggest ideas and models for the new ones. The 
county councils are now very accessible to any sensible 
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proposal for retaining historical 
buildings, and are aware 
that cheap and nasty bridges 
of iron girders and_ blue 
clinker bricks are poor 
substitutes for the old ones. 
But there is plenty of 
evidence that the mischief 
is already begun, and that 
where old bridges are not 
pulled down hideous new ones 
are often built, without regard 
to good models close by. 
Everyone will remember 
instances; two of the very 
worst are the new brick bridge 
over the Wey at Godalming, 
and the blue clinker arches 
which now cover what was 
the loveliest of little roadside 
fords over the Chess, just below 
Lord Chesham’s house at 
Latimer. 

The Romans, who were 
the first great bridge-builders 
in Europe, built the oldest in 
England as a necessary part 
of their military roads. They 
had a conscience about roads 
and bridges, just as Frontinus, 
waterworks engineer to the 
Emperor Nerva, whom Mr. 
Mansergh, President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, 
quoted the other day in his 
address, had about his aque- H, W. Taunt. 
ducts. The oldest guild of 
early Rome were the Pontifexes, the makers of bridges. 
It became a great and honourable society, like the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House. Later it was made a close 
corporation for aristocratic heads of the State. The Emperors 
took the name of Pontifex Maximus as one of their titles of 
honour. And, lastly, we see the Pope, Christ’s vice-regent 
on earth, the ‘‘Hizh Pontiff,” or, in plain words, the head 
builder of bridges, no bad title for the chief of those who 
maintain the road from earth to heaven. 

Several old bridges in the North of England are believed to 
be Roman, among them Swarkestone Bridge in Derbyshire. 
But the greater number of the more ancient structures were 
originally Gothic, or are renewals of bridges made in the Middle 
Ages. One of the most curious points about them is that though 
they are known to have been built in the days when every 
architect in England used pointed arches, nearly all of them have 
rounded arches, and differ very little in general design from the 
rules laid down by Palladio for bridge-building. Possibly some 
of these bridges were mostly made in the first place with stone 
piers and wooden tops, like the bridge at Castle Eaton, a 
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bridge now departed this life, but of which Mr. Taunt has saved 
the view here reproduced, and the round arches were added 
later. A perfect and most delightful surviving Gothic bridge, in 
which the pointed stone arches remain, is that at New Bridge 
on the Thames, opposite Fyfield in Berkshire. Leland says 
that it was the oldest bridge on the river. It was built by a Sir 
John Golafe, c. 1420. He had a manor house near at Fyfield, 
and during floods in the winter the approach to the river was 
probably overflowed, and the bridge must have been an 
immense convenience, though ferries were then less objection- 
able than now, because nearly everyone travelled on_horse- 
back, and luggage was carried on pack-horses instead of in 
carts. 

The most important of the medizval bridges were defended 
by one or more gates and towers. Those on old London Bridge 
were the regular place of exhibition for the heads of traitors. 
An even more common, and indeed the most usual, equipment 
of those of any size was a little chapel, generally set on the centre 
pier. Old London Bridge had one, so has that at Wakefield, 
and that at St. Ives in Huntingdon. That at Bradford-on- 
Avon had a dome _ added 
in the sixteenth century, 
and was put to secular uses. 
At Leeds the cloth fair 
was held on the bridge at 
the bottom of  Briggate. 
At Montereau Sur Yonne 
the Duke of Burgundy was 
foully murdered on the bridge, 
where he had agreed to meet 
the Dauphin to discuss a 
treaty of peace. A kind of 
cage was built for the high 
contracting parties to discuss 
matters peaceably in, but 
the wild beasts outside broke 
in and stabbed the Duke. 
In country districts rates, 
like modern county rates, 
were levied to keep the 
bridges in repair. Some- 
times there were endowments, 
given by will, or in the 
lifetime of pious people. A 
Sir R. Ogill in 1410 left 
one hundred shillings by his 
will to mend bridges ™ 
Northumberland. In 1444 
one of the Nevilles bequeathed 
money to repair a_ bridge 
near the great Neville 
stronghold at Middleham 1 
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who took tolls were always 
well hated, almost as much 
so as the millers, who some- 
times took a _ bridge toll 
for the right to cross their 
weir. 

In nearly all cases the 
first bridge took the place 
of a ferry, which suggested 
that there ought to be a 
bridge at that particular 
spot. The same old story 
applies to one of the newest 
on the river, built quite 
recently at Clifton Hampden 
in Oxfordshire. It was built 
by Lord Aldenham, in the 
place of a very ancient ferry 
owned by Exeter College, 
which sold him the ferry 
rights for a nominal sum. 
It is built in the Gothic 
style, to resemble an Early 
English model, from designs 
by Sir G. Scott. But the 
Gothic design is heavy, 
just as that of ‘ New 
Bridge” is. It blocks the 
view up and down tie 
river, and the situation is 
chosen against rule. It is 
by a bend of the river, 
and the ‘take off,” as 
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bad. The Thames’ might 

change its course in flood and break the weak approach 
on one side. The bottom of the river is rock, which is in the 
bridge’s favour. We quote this as an example of a modern 
bridge built with good intentions, but which is not entirely 
a success. C. J. ConNisH. 
(To be continued.) 


THE. GLUTTON. 


HE accompanying picture may serve as a terrific object- 

lesson on the dangers of gluttony. It is the portrait of 

a pike taken just as found, dead on the water, with a 

roach, as nearly as possible half its size, sticking in its 
throat—too large a mouthful even for this emblem of 

voracity to swallow. For a while after the two were taken from 
the water it looked as if the tragedy of Goldsmith’s mad dog 
were to be re-enacted—“ the pike it was that died.’’ The roach 
looked as if it might have “ recovered from the bite,” but after 
swimming about for Some two hours subsequent to its release 
from its uncomfortable pgsition, it also went over to the majority 
of its kind, probably mére by reason of the interruption to its 
breathing apparatus while down the pike’s gullet than.as a direct 
consequence of the fresh-water shark’s teeth. The pike, though 
he has such a terrible armament of teeth, seldom seems to use 
them much for purposes of mastication. All the process of 
mastication goes on somewhere in the secrét depths of his 
leathern internal works. The fish in the picture has the lean 
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PIKE CHOKED BY ROACH. 


look of a fellow who wants his dinner, but he should have been 
content to take it in its regular courses instead of attempting the 
whole menu at a gulp. We have seen several similar attempts, 
attended with the same fatal results, on the part of pike who have 
tried their immense swallow even more highly than that capacious 
passage could stand, but never, we think, on quite the heroic 
scale that is pictured here. The pike weighed an ounce or two 
under 4lb., and the roach a few ounces under 2lb., and whereas 
the pike was only 2ft. long, its attempted mouthful was 1}ft. in 
length. The fish, we are assured, are’ photographed exactly in 
their relative positions when taken from the water, and the whole 
tragedy cannot have taken very long in the enacting. For the 
pike, when found, appeared to have been dead an hour or so, 
and a friend of the fisherman who found them had been angling 
only two hours previously over the very spot where the two fish 
were discovered locked, as shown, in this gastronomic embrace. 
The scene was the Boddington reservoir, in Northamptonshire, 
and the angler who discovered the victims of the affair was 
Mr. W. H. Venn, of the Red House, Coventry, who has had 
the fish preserved as they are seen in the picture. 


IN, THE GARDEN. 


THE CALOCHIORTI. 

IIE Californian Tulips or Mariposa Lilies are a charming group of 
bulbs, not exactly for the beginner with a very small garden, 
but for those who have a sunny border, as Caluchorti revel in 
warmth. In their native country of California they grow 

plentifully in some districts, but usually the various species are found 
growing by themselves, Although 
the writer has never seen the Cali- 
fornian Tulips growing wild, 
travellers have told him of the 
glorious picture created by the 
flowers, the myriads of butterflies 
dangling on the slender stems, and 
spotted and dabbed with colour. 
The bulbs must not be dotted abou 
the borders; they must be planted 
in masses, and it is wise to devote 
asmall part of the garden to them, 
as then their requirements are easily 
supplied. The dwarf-growing species, 
the Cyclobothras and Star Tulips, 
are test in little corners and ledges 
lacing south in the rock garden. 
Amonz these, C. l’urdyi, white, 
and quite downy from its coverins 
of soit hairs, is the best, A south 
_ aspect with plenty of sun is conside:ed 
suitable for them, but Mr. Wallace 
of Colchester writes us: ‘1 rather 
fancy that shade from the hot midday 
sun in summer is beneficial, and a 
soil that does not become too hot 
and dry is preferable. A little goo|l 
friable loam, worked in with the 
Copyright light so:] will be found of assistance, 
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and one must not forget that good drainage is also essential. Growing the bulbs 
in a cold frame, with a raised light over them to admit air and throw off the rain, 
is perhaps the simplest and most effective method of cultivation. Some of the 
finest flowers I have ever seen were in the gardens of the Rev. H. Ewbank, 
St. John’s, and Captain Danbury, Buckingham Villa, both in Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, during last summer; they were grand, quite 3ft. high. Flowers of pictus, 
vesta, citrinus, etc., 2in. to 3in. across, and as many as eighteen flowers from a 
bulb. C. clavatus I saw at Hayes, growing in a border outside a greenhouse-—a 
small clump about 3ft. high; and counting both flowers and buds, there must have 
been almost 100—it was a particularly fine sight. Now that the bulbs of the 
venustus group ae so cheap, and where a quantity of cut flowers is required, 
many people plant them extensively, growing them in frames ; if cut when just 
opening they last a long time in water. The following is a selection comprising 
most of the finest and test: Pulchellus and amcenus, Benthami and Purdyi, of 
the dwarf-growing kinds. Amongst the true Mariposa Lilies, C. clavatus, 
splendens, Lyoni, citrinus, vesta robustus, and the Eldorado strain are to 
be recommended. I would advise those who have not at present attempted 





ROSE DUNDEE RAMBLER. 


the culture of this beautiful family to procure some of the above kinds and make a 
start, bearing in mind, however, that it is far better to devote a small corner 
to them than to have them scattered throughout the garden. The best time for 
planting is from the middle of October to the middle of November, and put the 
bulbs 2in. to 3in. deep.” 


A Nore ON LILIEs. 


Of the numerous Lilies, many will be found to flower well in ordinary 
garden soil. The following form a good selection: Bulbiferum, 2ft., orange-red ; 
candidum, the Madonna Lily, 5ft., white; chalcedonicum, scarlet; Turk’s- 
cap, 3/t. ; croceum, 6ft., oranje ; davuricum, 2ft., orange-red, black spotted ; 
excelsum or testaceum, 5ft., buff; giganteum, tIoft., white; Henryi, 6ft., 
orange-yellow ; Humi oldti, 5{t., apricot, spotted maroon ; Martagon, 3/t. to 5ft., 
white, purple and purple-black ; pyrenaicum, 3ft., yellow, spotted black, red 
anthers ; szovitzianum, 5/t., pale yellow, sometimes dotted with minute black 
spots; thunbergianum, 18in., yellow to red, sometimes spotted ; tigrinum, 
4{t. to 6ft., orange-red, purple spotted. Lilies should be planted as soon as the 
flower stems die down, and should have qin. of soil above the bulb, which is 
best surrounded by sand. Of those named in the foregoing list L. giganteum 
requires a deep bed rich in decayed vegetable matter, and the others will generally 
succeed in good porous garden soil. Lilies should be grown in a sheltered spot, 
and partial shade is beneficial. In peat the Swamp Lilies—canadense, 
pardalinum, and superbum—can be grown. They are exceedingly graceful and 
brightly colourd. Other handsome Lilies are auratum, speciosum, and 
longifloram, but, as these have a habit of dying out after the first year or so 
in many gardens, an annual purchase is often requisite to maintain a display. 
They should, however, be tried, as they sometimes become established. There 
are many other beautiful Lilies besides those here enumerated, but they 
are less suited to general cultivation than those already named. In large 
gardens the bulbs are planted amongst shrubs with excellent effect. The shrubs 
protect the rising Lily stems in spring from frost, and the association of the two 
things is quite happy. 


THE SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER-FLOWERING SCILLAS. 


The common Bluebell (S. nutans) is well known throughout England, and 
many of the family are well worthy of garden culture, amongst these being 
S. Lifolia, S. hispanica, S. italica, and S. sibirica. The scillas form a very 
charm nz family of bulls very easily grown by the amateur; they are a sheet 
anchor in the small garden, from the time of S. bifolia, the earliest of the family 
to bloom, until the spikes of S. campanulata, or hispanica, as it is also called, have 
faded. 6, bifolia is a very pretty kind, very hardy, and with spikes of deep 
blue flowers, a few inches high, whilst there are varieties of it, such as the strong 
taurica, alba, or candida, white, rosea, or carnea, the names indicating the flower 
colouring. S. sibirica has intense blue flowers, and is free and cheap. The 
amateur should plant the bulbs in quantity. Of the Bluebells there are white, 
rose-coloured, and pencil-grey, but more satisfactory in a confined space 
is S. campanulata—the Spanish scilla—which will flourish in town or country 
gardens a'ike. It is very strong in growth, with siems 18/n. high, and deep blue, 
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but there are varieties of it, white, rose, and pink, and all vigorous. The 
Spanish scilla will grow in quite a shady place. Put the bulbs 2in. deep in 
autumn. ® 

THE Muscaris OR GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

These are charming little plants producing heads of bright blue beaded 
bells in early spring; they are suitable for the rock garden or sloping bank. 
The stronger forms may also be naturalised in the grass. M. atlanticur, 
M. neglectum, M. armeniacum, M. botryoides, M. paradoxum, and M. race- 
mosum are beautiful kinds. M. moschatum—the Musk Hyacinth—is valuable 
for its delicious perfume, while M. comosum monstruosum—the Feather 
Hyacinth—is interesting from its quaint formation. M. conicum is one of the 
best and least known of the family. The violet-blue flowers are produced 
in profusion, and their delicate fragrance is enjoyable. It may be used with 
advantage to cover the ground in shrubberies and beds where the plants are not 
too close together. Naturalised in the grass, it is quite at home, multiplying 
freely. The flowers last long in beauty and are useful for cutting. This useful 
and easily-grown group is much neglected in English gardens, notwithstanding 
the fact that a rough bank may be purpled with 
the flowers in early spring. 

RosE DUNDEE RAMBLER. 

This is one of the most beautiful of 
the Ayrshire Roses. It has the special 
merit of being true to name, and is a 
veritable rambler endowed with almost 
unlimited capacity of growth. Its white 
pink-edged flowers are welcome in _ this 
class of Roses, in contrast with the green 
masses of trees, or of grass, or of other 
vegetation which mostly form the background 
to the sprays of the rambling Roses. 

PHYSALIS FRUITS AS DESSERT. 

The writer has seldom seen the fruits 
of the Physalis edulis used for dessert. 
Physalis Alkekengi is the Winter Cherry, 
not the Solanum of the greenhouse, but 
the woodland and border plant with strings 
of Chinese lantern-like coverings to _ the 
little Tomato-like fruit enclosed within, P. 
Franchetti is similar but larger. P. edulis 
is the kind. eaten, and in a French paper 
named Le Jardin, there was some time 
ago a paragraph about the Physalis as 
a dessert fruit. The paragraph ran: “A 
last echo from the Mayoral banquet in 
Paris! The menu of the famous breakfast 
provided on that occasion contained, amongst 
other fruits, those of Physalis—P. edulis, I 
suppose. But whether P. edulis, P. Franchetti, 
P. Alkekengi, I wonder how many of those 
partaking of the Physalis fruits knew what 
these were.” This reminds us of the great 
value of the stems of P. Alkekengi and 
P. Franchetti for winter decoration ; they 1emain 
of good colour for months, and are very pleasing when associated with dried 
grasses. The Pnysalises enjoy a warm light soil. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. 





SIX-ROOMED .. . 
COTTAGE AND DAIRY. 








BOUT the building of the better class of cottage there 
is much that is an affair of taste, and as such, according 
to time-honoured maxim, no dispute is to be raised 
about it. It may be observed, by the by, that on no 
class of questions do more or more fierce disputes 

arise than on questions of this nature, probably because they 
admit of no absolute answer. But apart from the point of taste, 
there are one or two other points in the building of cottages that 
are distinctly proper for discussion—the point of economy and 
the point of space.. As a matter of fact, these two are in a 
measure one ; for it is quite clear that economy in space means 
economy in building material and in building labour—economy, 
in fact, in the usual sense of money saved. The plans submitted 
here are essentially of a better-class cottage. They are not 
intended to show how, most cheaply, a cottage may be set 
up for the agricultural labourer. If that were the problem they 
would begin by the elementary rule of showing buildings sem! 
detached—two placed back to back—whereby so great a saving 1S 
effected. The object is here to show the construction of a good 
cottage for a gardener or coachman, a cottage that might also 
serve for a simple style of lodge. A lodge, it goes without the 
saying, should bear some relation to the kind of house to which 
it gives entrance, and for a house of the. very frequent red brick 
(relieved with stone) walls and red tile roof, such a lodge as this 
would not be at all out of keeping. But it is in no sense an 
ornate lodge or cottage. Economy, with satisfactory appearance, 
has been the chief study, yet economy in its best meaning, that 
includes no indifferent work, nothing that will quickly wear out 
and prove itself to have been a false economy. ‘The cottage is 0 
six rooms, three on the ground floor and three on the upper, with 
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l PLAN OF GROUND STORY. 


O cessPees borch and all necessary offices, all well formed and con- 
structed. It was built and planned by Mr. Job Luxford, builder, 

















of Forest Row, in Sussex, a neighbourhood in which are many 
buildings testifying to his good work, amongst others the village 
hall in Forest Row itself. ‘The plans in question were selected 
after comparison with many others, and a few months’ experience 
shows that the cottage is in fact as satisfactory as the plans 
promised. The cost of the cottage itself was £300 in all, ina 
neighbourhood where both labour and material are costly, with 
an extra £50 for the dairy, which is very small, but sufficient for 
the produce of three orfour cows. It is so situated to the east 
- aa mr_A ON corrace of the cottage as to get 
sts the advantage of its 
shade as well as that 
of some trees on the 
north. Its ventilation, 
as shown in the plans, is 
very effective, and it is always cool and airy. The sole drawback 
to the cottage, as designed, was that the chimneys w were at first 
very apt to ‘smoke ; but it is fair to say 
that this was in all probability due to 
the situation, under the lee of rising 
ground, which has the effect of bring- 
ing the wind in a downward direction 
on the houses lying below it. But 
by putting some earthenware pots, that 
are not at all unsightly, on the 
chimneys, and so_ reducing the 
width of the passage, the smoking 
has been cured entirely, even under pgpeyation OF DAIRY. 
the disadvantages of the situation. 
The principal outlook is from what is named the western 
elevation, the points of the compass not being exact, but thus 
shortly named for convenience sake. The upper windows on 
this and on the southern elevation are thrown forward in the 
way that is most easily understood by comparing the drawings 
with each other and with the northern elevation. The plans of 
the ground story and of the upper story explain themselves 
sufficiently well, the upstair rooms all being designed for 
bedrooms and the ground floor rooms as named on plan. The 
section of the elevation shows the detail of the inner construction. 
The merits of the disposition of the staircase here shown 
can hardly fail to be obvious. The entrance to the cottage, 
it should be said, is by a little path leading straight down to the 
porch, as seén in the southern elevation. The outer door, being 
opened, does not give directly.into any one of the living rooms, 
and by adopting the L shape—as seen best in the ground plan 
—the stairway is kept in the centre of the house, and gives access 
to all rooms on the upper floor with the least possible waste 
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WESTERN ELEVATION. 








PLAN OF UPPER STORY. 


SOUTHERN ELEVATION, 













































































SECTION OF ELEVATION. 


in the way of landing or passage. The plans are such as 
to pass the scrutiny of the district council in a county where 
the building laws incline rather to the drastic side. 

The lower part of the walls is of brick, on the outside 
uncovered ; the upper part, styled ‘‘ rough-cast ” on the elevations, 
is not of that coarser kind of rough-cast with the pebbles left in, 
nor has it that very rough appearance given by throwing on 
with the hand, but is plastered on with the trowel, and left with 
the trowel marks showing. Here we come to a question of 
taste, on which we ought not to, but we do, dispute, and may 
content ourselves with avowing a personal preference for the 
rough-cast with the signs manual of the workman’s tool. If 
preferred (and in some settings the less relieved ruddiness 
may be better), this upper part, that is here shown rough- 
cast, may be covered with weather-tiling—that has not a bad 
effect. The roof is of the ‘red tiles 
that at first are so afflicting to the 
eye, but later, with a growth of lichen 
on them and the hues of various 
weather, become a rich and varied 
brown that is delightful. There isa 
kind of maroon-coloured tile that is 
less aggressive than the unredeemed 
red when it is first put up, but it 
never colours—or colours but very 
littleh—with time and weather, and in 
the long run the effect of the red tiles, 
that at first are so painful, is infinitely 
to be preferred. 

Of the dairy there is not much to say in addition to the 
explanations that the drawings give. They show the windows 
of metal gauze and the various 











SECTION OF ELEVATION 
OF DAIRY. 


enicK ~ areas Bence ventilation outlets; the floor is 
of smooth tiles. The dairy is 
entirely detached from _ the 


cottage, with an asphalted way 

between. The writer would 
erick venture to express a _ doubt 

whether the elevation of the dairy 

PLAN OF DAIRY VENTILATION. 18 strictly to scale, for the build- 

ing does not present to the eye 

the extremely squat and truncated appearance of the picture. 

Its roof is of red tiles, walls of red brick, and the door and roof- 

ventilator are painted white, as, it should have been said, is all 
the woodwork—casements, etc.—of the cottage. 

We have every confidence in commending the designs here 
shown and discussed, both for their utility and for the simple 
beauty that belongs to all production well adapted to the end 
required. 


AIR 
BRICK * 
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LYPIATT PARK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


OLD: BR, 


IR J. E. DORINGTON’S house in the Cotswolds is ore 

ot the finest purely medieval houses in Gloucestershire. 

It is not a feudal castle, like Berkeley Castle, or 
reconstructed on Tudor-Italian lines like Stanway, but a 
monastic house of -the sixteenth century in perfect 
preservation. The embattled porch and certain other features 
were added later, together with some extensions in the 
original style. But except the curious towers and tourelles 
in the garden, due to a taste for giving an appearance of 
fortification to the old religious buildings, a taste which 
the lay owners of Beaulieu Abbey also indulged early in 
the last century, there is very little at Lypiatt “which might 
not have formed part and parcel of the original. Though 
built on a smaller scale and at an earlier ‘date, there are 
many points of resemblance between Lypiatt and Ford Abbey 
in Dorsetshire. There is the sime unity of design, the 
same half-collegiate look, the same retention of the dwelling- 
rooms and apartments for their original purpose. The great hall 
is a feature in both. But at Lypiatt it is in the centre of the 
building, instead of forming a distinct part of the design, as at 
Ford. The chapel is connected with the tower by a short but 
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rich cloister of the same Perpendicular architecture as the rest 
of the building. Each wing has its square tower, but the west 
tower is of simpler design than that on the east. 

The site of Lypiatt is one seldom chosen by the religiovs 
bodies when building their houses. In nearly every case they chose 
a valley for the monastery or abbey, with a river close by to 
supply fish and fill fish-ponds, and flat meadows to graze their 

cattle upon. Waverley, Tintern, Ford Abbey, Bolton Abbey, 
Rievaulx, Jervaulx, and a hundred others occur at once. At 
Lypiatt the situation of the house is quite modern in character, 
on the edge of a lofty hill, instead of at the bottom. The 
Cotswolds here make a high continuous ridge, with valleys 
cutting it obliquely. One of the highest and steepest of these 
bastions forms the park, studded with fine elms and other 
timber, and full of sweet hill pasture, in little bays and 
curves in the embosoming hill. On the summit, 800ft. above 
the sea, and almost at the highest point in Gloucestershire, 
stands the house. In front runs the great terrace, like a 
fortification along the summit, commanding the valleys whick: 
wind down to Stroud and the Severn. To the left are 
other valleys, in the nearest of which—Bisley—is one of the 
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Cepyright THE GREAT HALL—CLOISTER AND CHAPEL. 


sources of the Thames. The ‘ Seven Springs” gush out of the 
rock, now vaulted over and furnished with stone spouts. These 
springs go down to make the Churn Brook, which flows from 
the other head-waters of the Thames coming down from the hills 
behind Gloucester. 

The park and woods are full of forest trees, the 
beech especially growing to an unusual size. From Bisley a 
long beech avenue runs to the house. Modern ideas of tree 
planting are carried out in a large pinetum, in which not 
only conifers, but other new and rare trees introduced 
into this country, are planted from year to year. Pines and 
cypresses shelter the lawns, and three ancient fish-ponds, 
covered with water-fowl, are not the least ornamental features 
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of the high plateau on the hills. Tradition says that the 
plans which ended in the Gunpowder Treason were discussed in 
the library of Lypiatt, a story perhaps due to the connection of its 
former owners, the Throgmortons, with the plotters. 

In the Civil Wars, Lypiatt was held for a time by the 
Parliament. The post was important from a strategic point of 
view. It commanded the road from Stroud in the valley of the 
Severn to Cirencester in the valley of the Thames. From 
Cirencester to Oxford was a short journey and an easy 
road. The desire to gain the same advantage urged the 
Cavaliers to make great efforts to take the Gloucestershire 
garrisons, and chief among them the town of Gloucester itself, 
which was bitterly hostile and Roundhead. as was the greater 
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part of the county, the yeomanry being ‘‘most forward and 
seditious, and, being wealthy, able to redeem their delinquency 
at a high price.’’ Gloucester was the “ only strong garrison the 
rebels held between Bristol and Lancashire in the north part of 
England, and if it could be recovered His Majesty would have 
the river of Severn entirely within his command; whereby 
his garrisons of Worcestershire, Shrewsbury, and all in those 
parts might be supplied from Bristol.” Lypiatt was attacked 
in force and the Roundhead garrison driven out with the loss of 
fifty men. But the main business of gaining command of the 
Severn did not prosper. The men of Gloucester sent back, in 
answer to the King’s summons, “‘two citizens from the town with 
lean, pale, sharp and bald visages ; indeed, faces so strange and 
unusual, and in such a gait and posture, that at once made the 
most severe countenances (among the King’s troops) merry, and 
the most cheerful hearts sad; for it was impossible such 
ambassadors could bring anything less than a defiance. The 
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men,”’ continues the indignant Clarendon, “ without any circum- 
stances of duty, or good manners, in a pert, shrill, undismayed 
accent, said ‘ they had brought an answer from the godly city of 
Gloucester to the King.’”” The answer was in keeping with the 
appearance of the messengers, and Gloucester was held for the 
Parliament successfully till Essex raised the siege, when they had 
only one barrel of powder left. 

The peculiarity of the gardens at Lypiatt consists in their 
adaptation to the flat plateau on the hill crest. The ancient fagade 
of the house and the late additions approach so near to the edge 
of the hill that there was almost no room to develop any garden at 
all in front of the mansion, unless at great expense, which might 
not have achieved any better result than the present arrangement 
of garden and park. At Powerscourt, Lord Powerscourt’s fine 
house in the Wicklow Mountains, which occupies a similar posi- 
tion, the entire front of the steep hill has been cut into a semi-circle 
of graded terraces, ending in a small circular lake, which the lowest 
steps of the garden half embrace. 
At Lypiatt the steep part was 
left native and wild, so that 
from the front terrace you may 
look down into the tree tops 
and into the blossoms of the 

hawthorn bushes below. But 
lateral extension was impossible 
without removing thousands of 
tons of earth. Consequently, 
at either end of the house 
are terraces and_ gardens, 
quaint enough, and_ very 
characteristic. The garden 
court, towers, and 
tourelles here shown are an 
effective inixture of house and 
garden architecture. The 
small tourelle of one story at 
the angle of the garden is an 
example of a favourite device 
in Tudor gardens. They were 
set at the angles of garden 
walls. Some were circular, of 
which examples may be seen 
from the South-Western Rail- 
(way at Old Basing. They are, 
indeed, the only remnants left 
of the gardens of Old Basing 
House. Others were 
octagonal, though both brick 
and stone were used in con- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” structing them ; the roofs were 
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nearly always of Durham slate 
or Gloucester stone flakes. 
But at Lypiatt walls of 
yew hedge and laurel take the 
place of walls of brick or 
stone. The yew hedge con- 
necting the tourelle and the 
turrets has a better effect than 
any line of masonry could give. 
On the opposite wing the line 
of gardens is prolonged parallel 
with the crest of the hill by 
the great terrace. Above it 
the land runs back on a terre- 
plein level with the top, and 
is planted with ancient cedars, 
oaks, and beeches. The design 
is really more of an escarp 
than a terrace. The idea of 
fortification given by the 
tourelles in the garden court 
is carried out here also. The 
base of the terrace is 
marked by a scarp wall and 
low turrets, flanking the line of 
the lower path. On the west 
side of the house is a flower 
garden sheltered by a yew hedge 
ioft. high, a necessary and 
perfect protection from rough = “4 Rear 
winds on this high summit of 


the Cotswolds. The same Copyright THE 


yew hedge shelters a pretty 
lawn, set with raised flower-beds, on the south side. The 
Monks’ Walk, overhung with evergreen oak, one of the sights of 
Lypiatt, is always associated with its ecclesiastical owners, though 
evergreen oak was not introduced till after the Reformation. 
The rose garden is set in hedges of clipped box and yew, 
and contains mainly standard roses. Modern gardening, with its 
uninterrupted sequence of colour, is particularly well suited to the 
precincts of Lypiatt, where the formal garden finds no natural 
starting-point, save in the command given for terracing. 


BOOKS OF THE DAV. 


HE main theme is Mr. I. Zanewill’s latest-born work, ‘* The Mantle of 
Elijah,” of which Mr. Heinemann is the fortunate publisher. It has 
many faults, some of them distinctly flagrant in character ; but it has 

one supreme merit which covers them all as with a cloak, and cariies the reader 
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away fascinated, in spite of himse‘f. The faults are a score of im probabilities and 
impossibilities in the general scheme and in the incidents of the plot, occasional 
religious references which have an undertone of irony and are tierefore in bad taste, 
nauseous reiterations of pun and epigram, as to which one feels that the author is 
laughing, but laughing sardonically, as he writes, and, finally, aboat two-thirds of 
the way through the book, a great deal of remarkably clever padding which is none 
the less padding of unmistakable character. But the one paramount virtue of the 
book is force, force so overwhelming and omnipresent, from our English point 
of view so malignant and overpowering, as to render the hackne,ed expression 
tour dz force more strictly applicable than it has Leen within the limits of 
these islands for many a long day. The book will be read very widely, it will 
be studied very closely, it will make every intelligent reader wince over and 
over again until he bas reflected how unfair it is. In Mr. Zangwill’s hand the 
pen is as a scourge wielded by the arm of a strong man, or as an instrument of 
torture dipped in mordant acid. To be plain, this story of Early-Victorian days, 
of love that goes hopelessly wrong, of ideals which are ruthlessly destroyed, of 
tle knavery and squalor of politics and of politicians, is really an unconcealed 
tirade against the South African War, and nothing else. The period is Early- 
Victorian, the sentiment is that of the last year of the century. Politicians and 
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Statesmen are not named in it, nor are 
they pointed at directly ; sometimes, 
indeed, artistic touches are added which 
compel one to conjure up a picture of 
Mr. Zangwill in his study saying to the 
world: ‘ You see, this coarse villain is 
not so-and-so or such-and-such a person, 
for have I not painted him in colours 
which show that I do not refer to this or 
that living person?” To which the 
reader will reply in his own mind, ‘‘ That 
is the indisputable truth, Mr. Zangwill, 
but your remorseless satire will wound 
him notwithstanding.” In fact, Mr. 
Zan:will takes the bad qualities of a 
score of politicians, the corruption of 
one, the “ pushfulness ” of another, the 
sheer vulgarity of another, and welds 
them together into a horribly human 
type, and gibbets the type. But he can 
glorify also, and his ‘‘ Fizzy, M.P.,” is, 
to put it mildly, Mr. Labouchere with 
wings sprouting from his shoulders. 
Now for the story; and if the 
absurdities of it come out in striking 
fashion by compression, the fault must 
lic partly in the story. Marjorimont, or 
Marshmont as he calis himself in an 
affectation of contempt for his high 
lineage (as though Lord Tweedimouth 
were to spell his family name March- 
banks), was a great Early-Victorian 
Radical ‘‘ tinged by Dickens, by Cobden, 
by Carlyle, by Comte’s ‘ Constitution of 
Man,’ by the Great Exhibition, by the 
Chartists ” (I should have left out the 
book, which is unknown to me, to find 
space for John Bright, and Mill, and 
Maurice), and the aristocratic Early- 
Victorian Kadical was an apostle of 
peace and progress. His marriage was 
brought about in strange fashion. He 
was riding to harriers, which Mr. 
Zangwill persistently calls ‘* dogs,” near 
Llangellan Castle, and the pack had run 
down a straight-running hare, when ‘‘a 
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Marshmont is in the Cabinet, misunder- 
stood by his wife. Allegra is full of 
ideals and of admiration for her father, 
At a great meeting at Midstoke, where 
her father unveils the statue of his 
hero, Bryden, with a splendid burst 
of eloquence, she encounters Robert 
Broser, Radical, burly and _ b'atant, 
whose honesty appears to be as manifest 
as his coarseness. Nothing indeed could 
be cleverer than the contrast between 
Fizzy, M.P., owner of the A/orning 
Alirror, whose name was Fitzwinter, 
but “the diminutive expressed feiicit- 
ously the sparkle of the man and the 
contempt or affection of his contem- 
poraries,” for Fizzy, cynic as he is, isa 
gentleman to his finger tips, and Broser, 
who is an outsider of the outsiders, 
Fizzy is generous, too, and he gives 
Allegra a beautiful mare called Nova- 
barba, a word of double meaning, a 
present which few self-respecting girls 
would accept unless they intended to 
marry the giver. But Novabarla, which 
Fizzy laughingly says means ‘new 
barb,” is named after the coming war, 
which, in its first edition, is to ruin 
Marshmont as a statesman, and in its 
second edition is to be the crowning 
stone of Broser’s success. But this is 
anticipation. 

From the clangour and enthusiasm 
of Midstoke, where her father is a hero, 
Allegra, full of enthusiasm and the love 
of humanity, proceeds to Rosmere, the 
ducal home of her aunt, the Duchess 
of Da'esbury—-a monstrous, but very 
human, caricature is this same duchess— 
and of the Duke, a polished nonentity 
who is caricatured as mayor of a depen- 
dent borough. There Allegra sees, at 
its best, the Feudalism which she has 
learned to detest, and talks Radicalism 
with a good deal of pretty charm, and 
in the meanwhile Broser, with his 


tall beautiful creature, with flashing eyes Copyright THE DATRY. "C.L. humble, ailing, but rich wi‘e, has gone up 
like an angry wood-nymph, flew out of a to London to be Marshmont’s secretary. 
thicket, and with her bare hands beat off the bloodthirsty dogs—I never saw War breaks out ; war planned and pre-determined by greedy capitalists who have 


anything like it in my life—and snatched the poor screaming hare to her 
bosom.” The wood-nymph lashed out at the hunt in Welsh, and became Mrs. 


Marshmont, beautiful, fierce-tempered, querulous, 


Joan, a sensible body. 


Ccpyright 


So the story opens, and we may glide from the past tense to the present. 
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marked by an 
extraordinary passion for dumb animals; and Marshmont begat sundry children, 
of whom those who mattered to the story were Tom, Allegra, the heroine, and 


nobbled the Press ; and young Tom Marshmont, who has taken a commission 
in spite of his father’s remonstrances and his mother’s tears, sails for Nova 
Barba. Then comes a grim night described with terrible power. The war 
fever is at its height ; Marshmont, the opponent of war, has resigned his place 
in the Cabinet and, no longer the idol of the people, is the object of its fury ; 


he is mobbed at his own door, and the house is bombarded with stones to the 





strains of ‘* Rule, Britannia ! 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


>; Broser behaves like a hero ; and in the middie 
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comes a telegram from the War Office that Tom Marshmont has been killed by 
a poisoned arrow in far Nova Barba. That scene—the heart-broken silence of the 
father, the howls of the mob outside, the mother’s fury of reproachful grief, her 
Welsh ejaculations, her rush to the old nursery, her stamping on the tin soldiers, 
her cry that her husband has murdered her son, Allegra’s compact with Broser 
that they will work together to make an end of war—is a wonderful piece of 
writing, vivid as the finest picture, instinct with true emotion. 

So ‘* poor Tom is dead,” but the world moves on, and, here at any rate, the 
story must move a trifle faster. Marshmont is dead politically, even before he 
succeeds unexpectedly to the Earldom of Yeoford. Broser rises fast, forcing 
himself by sheer strength upon the House of Commons, which at first would have 
none of him and howled him down. He achieves position. He holds a huge 
reception, at which the company are more curious than select, and his faithful, 
uncomplaining Susannah, whom he has forced to be present, although she has 
protested that she is very ill, falls unconscious on the staircase with the set smile 
of politeness on her face, and dies. The death-scene is powerful in parts, but 
there is a good deal of laboured effect in the pathos. Nor does the mourning 
for Susannah last long, although there is a certain rough honesty about it, for 
before long Marshmont succeeds to the earldom, and Allegra becomes Lady 
Allegra, and Broser sees his chance. It isto marry Lady Allegra, whom he really 
does love, in which project her father aids him, believing that he will be a true 
Elisha and a preacher of the gospel of peace, and Allegra, hypnotised by the 
passion of the man, not loving him but convinced that between them they may 
work well for the benefit of humanity, consents to marry him. 

Here ends Book I., and the best part of the story. In the next book we 
find Allegra disillusioned, and, if the truth must be told, behaving very badly in 
Orvieto with a Jewish and eccentric genius, misunderstood of course, upon 
whom she forces herself in the hotel. -One cannot complain of the objections 
raised by Broser; but, after all, the disillusionment is complete enough to 
excuse anything. Broser, the apostle of Peace, the pronouncer of the panegyric 
upon her father at Midstoke, is a Cabinet Minister practically in the pay of the 
capitalists, is engineering a second Nova Barbese War, has become the idol of the 
people under the name of ‘‘ Fighting Bob,” and there follow some very painful 
scenes when they return to London. All this part—and it is the part which 
must be glanced over rapidly—is the part also where there is padding, the part, 
that is to say, in which superfluous characters are introduced. Let us rush to 
the climax. Beside the dead body of a humble friend Allegra has learned of the 
brutality with which Broser had practically killed his first wife, and that evening 
there is to be a reception in his house, the preparations for which remind one of 
that famous feast of roses in Park Lane, and the Prince is to be present, and she 
vows that she will not receive the guests. Broser compels her by menace of 
sheer force, and she, having written to the Duchess to ask her aid, stands at the 
head of the rose-garlanded stairs majestic, cold, scornful. And the Duchess, 
with an ear-trumpet by this time, stands by her side after a scene, and takes 
her away afterwards. Broser, at the pinnacle of success, has lost his wife for 
ever. ‘* His monstrous will is conclusively baffled for the first time, and that 
not by a European coalition, but ingloriously by two specimens of the sex he had 
never taken into his serious calculations.” 

That is the end of a very full book in which are to be found many minor 
characters, all thoroughly lifelike, of whom no mention has been made. The 
whole is a gloomy tragedy, and an exceeding bitter satire, marked often by 
Oriental splendour of description, marred often by straining after effect; yet 
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taken altogether, it leaves the deep and abiding impression which is the true 
testimony to power. 

Let us pass to something more peaceful, less exciting, infinitely more 
wholesome. It is the second series of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘* Memories of 
the Months,” which makes delightful readinz for any man who loves the open 
air; who combines the instincts of the sportsman with a sensible regard for 
animal life ; who likes to trace design as well as evolution and accident in Nature ; 
who likes an agreeable, varied, and polished miscellany of the life of the 
country. Sir Herbert Maxwell is the living embodiment of the spirit of 
country life, and I should dearly love, did space but permit, to rhapsodise 
on this delightful book, into which he has poured his Nature-loving heart fully 
and abundantly. Instead 1 give two or three extracts. This from the month of 
March is delightful : 

‘* The drive through the still morning air is worth coming all the way from 
London to enjoy. All round the northern and eastern horizon are piled the 
summits of that range which, to the indignation of certain of its inhabitants, 
railway companies advertise nowadays as ‘Crockett’s Country.’ Snow still 
hangs on the crests and lingers in the corries, and the glens are filled with the 
far-off sound of falling waters. The road along the east bank is a veritable 
switchback—now flinging itself upon the face of a rocky bluff—now falling 
plump to the level of the river beside which it runs. The morning sun lights 
the oak copse into golden russet and silver of indescribable delicacy, with 
delicious verdure of velvet moss ; but there is no trace of sprins there, except in 
the tasselled hazel and in the scattered rosettes of wood hyacinth leaves, where 
will be a cloud of blue blossoms in their. season. Among scattered birches by 

“ the river many blackcock are congregated, going through the grotesque antics 
appropriate tothe time of courtship. Blackcocks alone—not a. grey hen is to 
be seen, for these only visit their lords at stated hours. The rest of the day is 
spent by the cocks in strutting, drumming, puffing themselves out ridiculously, 
nibbling birch buds and young clover in the sown grass, and cooing as amorously 
as any turtle-dove.” 

And this, from September, is perhaps as eloquent a plea for rational 
sport as ever was penned : 

‘Well, out of respect to ultra-humanitarians, I will not recount how, after 
crossing the ridge in the teeth of the gale, and lying for half-an-hour upon snow, 
and under fierce blasts of sleet and rain, a second stag, heavier and better than 
the first, was laid low ; but I ask them to look on another scene, perhaps more 
to their fancy. My homeward path lay along the boundary of the sanctuary—a 
vast hill, whereon no foot of stalker ever comes, nor sound of rifle is heard. 

‘* After two hours of tempest, the sun had shone out once more and sent its 
level rays into a great corrie, wherein, through the glass, I could detect two 
herds, numbering in all several hundred deer., They were browsing peacefully 
or lying down, some of the young stags indulging in mock combats, the calves 
gambolling round theirdams. What an aggregate of happy life, yet, had some 
people their way, field sports would be cried down as disgraceful indulgence of 
the worst passions—there would be no more stalking, no sanctuary, no red 
deer on our hills at all. Wherein lies the offence? I suppose I saw six hundred 
deer of sorts that day; of these I shot two—a fair toll to take in return for the 
care bestowed by man upon these wild animals, which, moreover, he has 
delivered from their hereditary enemies, the wolves.” 

In a word, this is a charming volume, full of pleasant hints and of wise 
suggestions made by ore who know , 


SHOOTING IN OLD ION I-A. 


RADUALLY, very gradually, the railway is creeping 
inland from the shores of old Ionia into the uplands 
of Asia Minor. The new German line to Bagdad 
will open a real trunk road through the heart of 
the country, and add a block of almost unknown 

sporting grounds ta those within reach of a Mediterranean trip. 
Meantime, the Smyrna-Aidin Railway already gives access to 
some of the prettiest shooting grounds of the Levant, the rough 
and juniper-clad hills, where Artemis was fabled to chase the 
hare with her maidens and her hounds, and the duck and snipe- 
haunted streams of the Cayster and Meander, where the 
wildfowl still gather in myriads before their migration, as Homer 
sang. Railways and classic lore, modern breech-loaders and 
Diana’s quiver, seem more incongruous than they are. :For 
though the line has pierced the valleys where stood the ancient 
temples, and later the seven churches of Asia flourished, the 
everlasting hills are the same as ever; the boar, the fox, and the 
hare still haunt them; and though the Turk and the Tartar have 
settled on the lands of the heroes of Troy, the language of old 
Hellas, little changed, is still that of the real leaders of the land; 
and many of these modern Ionian sportsmen are as keen on 


_ following birds and beasts of the field as were their ancestors 


who joined with Atys in the chase of the Lydian boar. 

The latest shooting ground that has been opened up is in the 
district of Prie, on the new railway line fo Ouchak. It is a 
famous haunt of the red-legged partridge, and hundreds of 
brace were shot when the line was opened. But there is good 
shooting, with most exquisite scenery, wherever the rocky hills 
abut on the cultivated ground. The usual plan is to make up a 
patty at Smyrna, and either to take train to a given place, where 
some of the local peasants are engaged to meet the party and 
act as beaters, or to drive. A third and not less delightful 
sporting trip from Smyrna is to take a steam-launch, provision 
her for the inside of a week, and land at different points on the 
Coast. Shooting is free to all, and though the peasants expect 
hares to be left if shot on their cultivated ground, there is such 
abundant cover, and such a good supply of game on the hills, that 
if the country is at all well known to any of the party, a good 
day is nearly certain. Add to this that the climate is warm and 
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bracing, and the sky exquisitely clear, both in summer and 
autumn, with the blue AZgean in sight from every peak, and 
it will be seen that the setting and surroundings leave little 
to be desired. Hares are Numerous, and are shot by the 
peasants in such numbers that there is a large export 
trade in their skins. Wild boar are sometimes regularly 
hunted, or rather shot, in big 
organised drives; but there is 
always a chance of “ jumping” 
a boar, even when partridge 
shooting. Red foxes are very 
plentiful, and are killed for the 
sake of the fur, which is used to 
line the winter pelisses of the 
Turkish “landed gentry.” In 
autumn first-class woodcock 
shooting begins, and lasts, with 
varying sport, according to 
the changes of weather, from 
October till the end of December. 
But the great resource is ordinary 
summer shooting. In August 
the coveys begin to appear cn 
the mountains, sunning them 
selves every day on the same 
spot, and, if undisturbed, re- 
maining there until evening, 
except for a flight to the 
valley for water. They always 
prefer the most open, sunny, 
and bare bits of rocky hill, 
as there they can run without rising. It is the object of the 
party to flush them from this open ground, and to pick them 
up when SCATTERED IN TuHIcK Cover below, or on the broken 
and rocky face of the opposite hill. Here they are found by 
the dogs, pointers being the breed usually employed, and 
most excellent sport is had as the red-legs are pointed 
in some thick mass of juniper. As there are 
many young birds in August, a heavy bag may 
be made, bird after bird being KILLED ON THE 
MouNTAIN-SIDE, when the sport is not unlike 
shooting willow grouse on rocky ground. As 
the hills are then absolutely waterless, a supply 
for the dogs is always taken up in canvas 
flasks, and given to them when needed. 
These Ionian pointers are quite first class. 
They will find and point their birds among 
the parched stones and _ kopjes, standing 
as STEADY AS THE Rocks. The illustration 
gives a true picture both of the ground and 
of the perfect training of these good English- 
descended dogs in distant Ionia. Uniike 
most pointers, they are excellent retrievers 
and water dogs. Here is one as he appeared 
after a long hunt for a towered bird in the 
juniper scrub, sitting down with the bird in his - 
mouth, and a ** Do you Happen To HAVE Lost 
ANYTHING ?”” look in his half-clased eyes. With 
a perfect climate, and good and varied sport, the 
attractions of the shooting ground are very 
great to the resident. On the other hand, it is 
not quite good enough to bring sportsmen 
from a distance, and there is considerable 
danger, owing to the indifference of the Turkish 
Government to a close time, that the game in 
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the accessible districts may soon be thinned 
down too close. In Cyprus this has already 
happened. At Famagusta and Paphos. there 
is a fair show of birds left, but at Kirinja, 
Limasol, and near Larnaca, there are very few 
left. Too many guns and too few birds is the 
general complaint. 


ARMY REMOUNTS. 


MONGST the many subjects which will have to be 
earnestly considered by the Secretary of State 
for War, one of the most important must be 
the remount question, as the results of the 
South African Campaign have assuredly opened 
the eyes of the country to the extreme desir- 

ability of more satisfactory arrangements Leing made 
for supplying horses for the Army than those at present 
in operation. As a consequence of this general awakening 
to the unsatisfactory state of affairs now existing, the 
suggestions for remedying the defects are both numerous 
and varied, so varied, indeed, that it is almost impossible 
to realise that they are all intended to grapple with the 
same difficulty. 

The failure of so many of our Army remounts in 
South Africa is probably due, in no small measure, to the 
understanding which has obtained till recently that one type of remount is 
require.l for the purposes of peace and another for times of war. Tois at all 
events was the opinion of the late Major-General Ravenhill, Inspector-General 
of Remounts, as he explicitly committed himself to the statement in black and 
white, and we must all recognise the importance of such /ileva scripta. The 
absolute correctness of General Ravenhill’s views, so far at all events as the 
Boer War is concerned, was ampiy verified by the events of the past few months, 
for the crack horses taken out by the 
Yeomanry, and the majority, or at all 
events a considerable proportion, of the 
cavalry remounts, proved sad disappoint- 
ments, the chief honours of the cam- 
paign being apparently divided between 
the South African ponies and the 
humble ’bus horses, many of which were 
Canadian or American bred. The mere 
fact that these foreign-bred horses did so 
well is not at all surprising, when itis re- 
membered that every quarter of the world 
was scoured by British buyers in search 
of the war horse which the country did 
not possess, as it was clearly evident 
that the peace type of animal was 
practically worthless, even had he 
existed in sufficient numbers to replace 
the casualties—which, by the way, was 
not the case, 

One great truth, the offspring of 
bitter experience, and consequently 
admitted on all sides, brought 
home to the author'ties, is that which 
teaches us that the Liz, fine-looking 
peace horses of 15h. 3in. and over do 
not stand the knocking about or endure 
the privations of a campaign as do the 
smaller animals. Foreign Governments have recognised this fact for a long time 
past, and if a proof of this is wanted it may be pvinted out that the Hungarian 
authorities, who possess a claim on the offspring of all the Government stallions 
located in that country, do not purchase fur remounts the horses which stand 
over 15h. 2.n., most of which find their way over here as harness animals. The 
fact, however, that the big horses failed to rea'ise all the high opinions which 
their admirers h:d formed of them, scarcely seems to justify the des're which 
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“DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE LOS1 ANYTHING?” 


evidently exists in other quarters for a rush to be made to the opposite extreme. 
Beyond all doubt the South African pony has served us grandly all through this 
war, but it does not necessarily follow that, if he were to be bred in large numbers 
and imported for military purposes, his constitution would be any better adapted 
toour climate than that of the British-bred horse was to his. Then, again, it seems 
to be worth corsidering whether, though ponies of 14h. to 14h. 2in. proved so 
serviceable in a broken country like the Transvaal, they would be equally useful 
in England or upon the Continent, where there are plenty of roads and, compara- 
tively, no mountains to be climbed. The success of the bus horses was probably 
in a great measure due to the fact that they went out in a hard condition, 
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whilst the animals from other quarters were more or less soft; but the 
fact remains that the former rendered good service to the State, and the 
companies to which they belonged and their buyers are to be congratulated 
upon this. 

Prominent amongst the suggestions which have been made for the improve- 
ment of Army remounts is that which emanates from the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, the gist of this being that the Government should annually supply the 
British farmer with mares, cast Army mares and the like, and that these having 
been served by thorough-bred horses, the War Office should purchase the young 
stock for £35 apiece when three years old, and leave ‘them in the care of the 
farmer for another year, paying the latter 410 for the twelvemonth’s keep. 
Now whatever recommendation may attach to the first half of this suggestion, 
it is entirely nullified by the latter part, as no rational man would care to under- 
take the responsibility and expense of looking after and feeding a horse of three 
years old for one year at a payment of a little under four shillings a week. A 
farmer might find it worth his while to obtain a mare from the Government which 
he could put to light work, if he could get £35 for her colt or filly at three years 
old, but it is not likely that the idea of the War Office taking away with one 
hand a part of the amount that they paid with the other, which would be the 
case if the entire scheme were carried out, would find favour with many, Then, 
too, if these Government mares are all to be served by thorough-bred horses, as 
it appears is the wish of the Hunters’ Improvement Society, the old difficulty of 
securing artillery and other draught ho:ses for the Army would still exist, 
and the humble busser would again have to be called upon to save the 


situation. 


Under any circumstances, and be their ultimate decision on the question of 
remounts what it may, it is to be hoped that the authorities will be parties to 
no log rolling on the part of the admirérs of the thorough-bred or any other 
breed. It is to be trusted, too, that the peace horse will be shunted for ever, 
as he has proved his uselessness in times of war, and is consequently too costly 
a luxury to be maintained. What are wanted are cavalry remounts of about 15h. 
high, and possessed of quality, bone, and stamina ; whilst for gunners, ammuni- 
tion and commissariat purposes, animals of the heavier Hackney type, which 
are heavy enough for draught, and are active and speedy as well as enduring, 
should be sought for. The consensus of practical opinion points inthis 
direction, and, beyond all doubt, the horse-breeders of the three kingdoms 
can produce what is required if the War Office says what it wants, and it 
inducements sufficiently substantial are held out to them, but £35 for a three 
year old and an additional £10 for his keep for the next twelve months is not 
likely to encourage farmers to breed remounts. Something, however, must be 
done, for though we obtained the horses required for the South African 
Campaign, matters might have been very different had the country been at 
war with a first-class European Power. MIDDLESEY. 


AN APPRECIATION, OF TRENTON. 


HERE never was a grander horse than Trenton. This may seem a 
sweeping statement, but any judge of the character, as well as the 
conformation, of horses will confirm it if he goes to Trenton’s box 
and meets the beautiful commanding gaze of that king among horses, 
as the perfect head and supremely intelligent eyes turn towards him 
enquiringly. It is just that gaze which has been caught in the 

likeness of the great son of Musket. 

Trenton, the most successful stallion that has ever been in Aus'ralia, was 
bought by Messrs. Wilfrid and Clarence Wilson towards the end of 1895, and sent 
by them about Christmas-time to England to stand at the CoLham Stud. He arrived 
early in February, but he was half dead from the results of the voyage through 
the Red Sea, and both that season and the 
next his stud career was almost a blank, though 
such smart winners as Longy, the Polly Eccles 
colt, Parquetry, etc., resulted from a very limited 
list. It was not until his third season in England 
that he completely recovered, and then most of 
the principal breeders in England patronised 
him, with the result that he has this year a 
number of yearlings of the highest class, one of 
which—-a filly out of Sandiway—was sold by 
auction for 5,500 guineas, while others realised 
such prices as 1,000, 820, 650, and 6c0 
guineas. For the current year he is credited 
with twenty-seven living foals, and having had a 
full season in 1900, and being full for next year, 
he is on the flood-tide of popularity. 

Everybody knows or ought to know that 
Trenton was bred in New Zealand, and was 
got by Musket out of the great brood mare, 
Frailty (the Pocahontas of Australasia). He was 
her first foal, and all her others have been 
good ones. They include Niagara, Cuirassier, 
Zalinski, Havoc—all good winners and suc- 
cessful stud horses—Cissy (sister to Trenton), a 
great winner and excellent brood mare, and 
Lancaster, who is running now and winning. 

I want here, however, to tell my readers 
Something they do not know. Trenton’s fame 
4a stud horse has eclipsed his turf record, and 
nothing is more curious than to find that, while 
i regard to all other Australian stallions breeders 
are most careful to investigate their performances 
On the turf, no one has ever deemed it neces- 
sary to ask any questions about Trenton, can ever 
doubt the class of Trenton. But it is well that 
people in this country should know what a horse 
he was, and I have therefore made out his per‘or- 
mances, which in their entirety are now given. 
It will be seen that he ran as a two and three 
year old in New Zealand, and was then sent to 
Australia, 


Performances of Trenton, brown colt, 1881, by Musket 3 out of Frailty 18, 
by Goldsbrough 13 : 
AT Two YEARS. 


Won Welcome Stakes, at Auckland. Five furlongs. 8st. 5lb. £100 
Nine runners, 


Won Midsummer Stakes, at Auckland. Six furlongs. 8st. 1olb. £200 
Ten ran. 


Won Champagne Stakes, at Canterbury. 


Six furlongs. 
8st. rolb. (Six started.) ... an i 


£350 
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At THREE YEARS. 
Won Challenge Stakes, at Canterbury. Six furlongs. 8st. 9lb. £375 
Six runners. 


DUNEDIN JocKEY CLUB MgETING.—Dunedin Cup, of £1,120; second, 
£200; third, £100. Two miles and a distance. 


Vanguard, Syrs., gst. 3ib. ee yi ie vee see t 
Trenton, 3yrs., 7st. glb,.. aes 2 
Minerva, 5yrs., 7st. aoe 4 “a se see _ 3 


And seven others, 
Won by two lengths, four between second and third. 3min. 53sec. 


At Four YEARS. 


V.R.C. Sprinc.—Melbourne Stakes, of £330; second, £50. Weight 


for age. One and a-quarter miles. 


Trenton, 4yrs., 9st. = eee ies be aos nee I 
Sheet Anchor, aged, gst. 4lb. ... ‘oe Pe ss eee 2 
Ringmaster, 3yrs., 7st. 11lb. ... i see ee ate 3 


Eight starters. 
Won easily by half a length; length and a-half second and third. 2min. 16;sec- 


Melbourne Cup, of £1,680; second received £300; third, £200. Two 


miles, 
Sheet Anchor, aged, 7st. rilb.. rs ove “5% I 
Grace Darling, 6yrs., 7st. 12Ib. {including mo. ‘penalt, ) 2 
Trenton, 4yrs., 7st. 131b. me es 3 
Nordenfeldt, 3yrs., 7st. 51h. (71b. penalty) 4 


And thirty-one others, including Cyclops (6st. 3lb.), Acolyte (8st. rlb.), 
Arsenal (6st. glb.}, Lord Wilton (8st.), etc., etc. 

‘A most determined finish ended in a victory for Sheet Anchor by a head 
from Grace Dariing, who was half a head in front of Trenton, Nordenfeldt close 
up.” Time, 3min. 29}sec. 

Nordenfeldt won the V.R.C. and A.J.C. Derbys and four other races in 
succession until meeting with defeat in the Melbourne Cup. 


Royal Park Stakes, of £220; second received 50 sovs. Weight for age. 
Two miles. 
Trenton, 4yrs., gst. 3lb. (3lb. pe aigiea oe wes see I 
Remus, 3yrs., 7s'. 6lb. , ee oes eee : 
Dunlep, 3yrs., 7st. glb. ~ ra ae oes pee 
Also ran, First Chester (7st. 111b.) and Isonomy (7st. 94lb.). 


Won easily by a length anda-half; Dunlop, neck off, third. Time, 4min. 19sec. 
Canterbury Plate, of £425; second, £100. Weight for age. Two miles 
and a-half. 
Trenton, 4yrs., gst. 
Nordenfeldt, 3vrs., 7st. 3lb. 
Isonomy, 3yrs., 7st. 3lb. 
Also ran, Kingmaster, C *yclops, and Dunlop. 


wns 


Won ha!f a neck; five lengths second and third. Time, 4min. 39}+ec. 
Avr FIveE YEARS. 
V.R.C. Srrinc. —Melbourne Cup, of £2,500; second received £500 ; 
third received £300, ‘Two miles. 
Arsenal, 4yrs., 7st. 5lb. = sb see eee see I 
Trenton, 5yrs., gst. 51b. ~ eae ve sae aes 2 
Silvermine, 5yrs., 7st. 1olb. 
And twenty-five others, including Sheet neste (ost. ), ( race » tieetion (8st. 111b.), 
Trident (7st. 71b.), etc., ete. 
** After a magnificent race the finish resolved itself into a match between 
Arsenal and Trenton, the former winning by a long neck, Silvermine, a length 
away, third.” Time 3min. 31sec. 


Royal Park Stakes, of £215 ; second £50. Weight for age. Two miles. 


Trenton, 5yrs., gst. 8lb. (3lb. penalty) ie ren ‘sp I 
Isonomy, 4yrs., 9st. 3lb. (3lb. penalty) eee wee eee 2 
Sheet Anchor, aged, gst. glb. (3lb. penalty) . sae a 3 
Cyclops, 4yrs., 8st. 71b. 7 ; 4 


Won in a canter by two lengths sad a- half eas Siesta Sheet Anchor, a 
couple of lengths off, third. Time, 3min. 56sec. 


Canterbury Plate, of £430; second received £100. Weight for age. Three 


miles. 
Trident, 3yrs., 7st. 31h. ya pee oe vs I 
Trenton, 5yrs., gst. Ol! _ see ose - ove 2 
Cyclops, 4yrs., 9st. — eee 3 
Tamarisk, 3yrs., Ost. 12/b. oo ave 4 


Won by a length; Cyclops, 1ooyds. away, third. Time, 5min. 25#sec. 


The true form of the horse can be clearly seen from what he did at the 
Flemington (V.R.C.) Spring Meeting as a four year old. He ran on each of the 
four days, winning three times, and in the Melbourne Cup, for which he finished 
third, he was closed in and prevented from winning. Thisisno mere unsuy ported 
statement. It is admitted in Australian Turf history, and its truth is clear from 
the above records, for it will be seen that Nordenfeldt, who had on the Saturday 
won the V.R.C. Derby (which followed on the A.J.C. Derby and four other 
successive victories of his), finished fourth *‘ close up” with Trenton, who was 
third for the Melbourne Cup, Trenton conceding only 8lb. for the year between 
them. But on the last day of the meeting, Trenton having won an intervening 
race, the two had a fair go for the Canterbury Plate of two and a-half miles, 
when Trenton conceded the full weight for age scale of 25lb., and defeated 
the Derby winner after a great struggle. Both were sons of Musket, and 
no one has ever doubted Nordenfeldt’s high class. 

The following season Trenton, who had meanwhile been bou_ht by Mr. 
W. Cooper, had some serious trouble with his feet, and was nothing like himself 
when brought out for another Melbourne Cup, notwithstanding which he ran a 
tremendous race under gst. 51b., and finished second, as shown above, conceding 
5lb. to Sheet Anchor, the previous winner, whom he again defeated over two 
miles at the same meeting in the Royal Park Stakes. He just failed to give 
Trident 311b, over three miles on the ‘ast day of the meeting, | ut the time, 
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5min. 25}sec., proves that he ran a smashing good race, under gst. 6lb., and 
this with his feet in, by that time, a shocking state. He never ran again, 
Every Australian sportsman whom I have seen agrees that Trenton was 
very unlucky indeed not to win’ the Melbourne Cup twice. Here is his 
pedigree : 














(Sister to Zoe) 
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| Flora M’Ivor Rous’ Emigrant 4 
(1830) (imp. ) 
(Dam of Waimea Cornelia, by Young 
and Cossack) Grasshopper 9, out 
of imported Manto 


Trenton made an early mark at the stud, but his greatest successes were 
attained when he became the property of the late Mr. W. R. Wilson. He then 
sired the marvellous brother and sister Aurum and Auraria, whose dam returned 
a Fisherman strain to the one already existing in Trenton’s dam. Besides these 
was the extraordinary mare Quiver, whose dead heat with Wal!ace over three 
miles in record time will never be forgotten. Indeed, Trenton’s fillies gained for 
a while greater fame than his colts, until the coming of Aurum. In seven years 
he sired no fewer than four winners of the V.R.C. Oaks, viz., Etra-Weenie, 
Auraria, Elusive, and Symmetry, and there are very few races indeed of any 
importance in Australia that have not been won by a Trenton. The old horse 
left Australia in his prime, but even so he holds the record there, no stallion ever 
having equalled him in the total amount won by his stock. Next year we shall 
see the Trentons in full force in England, and as he is even now only nineteen 
years old and in the most robust and vigorous health, he should last for several 
seasons to come, and continue to impart bone, courage, and stamina to the stock 
of our delicate, flighty mares. His son Aurum is his best possible lieutenant, 
and some day, presumably, will reign in his stead at Cobham, where both are 
standin z at present. 

Among other great winners by Trenton, over and akove those already referred 
to, I may mention Light Artillery, Trenchant, Lady Trenton, Dreamland, Little 
Agnes, Delaware, Cydnus, Resolute, Nada, Majestic, Reliance, Revenue, 
and Tremarden. In 1896 he headed the Australian list of winning stallions with 
no fewer than twenty-six winners of fifty-three races. 








OT for many years has the Manchester Meeting ended the season 
under such agreeable circumstances of weather as last week, when 
the going, which is usually of the quagmire order, was positively 
firm and good. Thus if, as I understand, we are to see the old 
course no more, it can be said with truth that ‘nd period of its 
existence became it quite so well as the leaving of it. As to racing, 

there was the usnal plethora of plethoric fields; and no kind of racing is 8° 
wearisome, for it is absolutely impossible to get any sort of comprehensive grasp 
of what is going on, and rather than attempt to do’so the jaded race-goer is apt to 
regard the various events with no greater interest than visitors to Henley do the 
lwat-races. The November Handicap must, of course, be excepted from this 
condemnation. Last Saturday a field of good class went to the post for it, 
Clarehaven and Irish Ivy being among the number, and speculation was keen 


and active, for the proverbial ‘‘ winter’s keep ” had to be won now or never. It 
is difficult to understand why Lexicon was permitted to start at such a apse = 
ers 0 


40 to 1. Personally I always thought he had a great chance, and, as rea 
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this column will remember, recommended him in the last issue as like'y to run 
intoa place. He had been beaten on the first day of the meeting, it is true, 
but that was with M. Cannon riding, and it is no longer denied that the old- 
fashioned English style of seat is a very serious handicap to a horse. With little 
Heppell in the saddle, Lexicon gave a vastly better display, though he was lucky 
to actually win. Had Santoi got home first, a big stake would have been landed by 
Mr. George Edwardes and his friends. He made no secret of his confidence in 
the son of Queen’s Birthday, whose running at Derby was all wrong. True it 
was a very big task for a three year old to carry 8st. 11b. in this Manchester 
race ; but Santoi, in the opinion of Sloan, who ought to know, is within 71b. of 
Codoman, and that, on the Cambridgeshire running, made him seem a pretty 
good thing. Nor was there any mistake about it either, for after being knocked 
out of his stride by Clarehaven a quarter of a mile from home, he nevertheless 
was able to take command at the distance, and until within 5oyds. fiom the 
post he looked all over a winner. Just at this point, however, Lexicon, having 
emerged from the ruck, was coming up very fast with one Jong run, and Santoi 
began to swerve to the left under the extreme pressure.” Kempton Cannon had 
him straight again in another stride, but the trifle of ground thus lost was fatal, 
and Lexicon short-headed him on the post. The unlucky Aquascutum finished 
a good third, and here again my predictions proved correct. The Irish mare, 
Glenart, who was fourth after being prominent throughout, is a very good sot 
indeed, but her true sé¢/er may be across country, and it would not surprise me 
to see her win a Grand National after a year or two, Old Clo’ also ran very 
we'l, and without her penalty would almost certainly have won. This was her 
last race, and she will next season be mated with Aurttm, a cross which will 
give three strains of Fisherman in addition to two of Juliet, who may with 
justice be described as the Pocahontas of Australia. 

Old Clo’ is a granddaughter of Prince Charlie, being by Lochiel, a son of 
the ‘* Prince of the T.Y.C,” who was foaled, to English time, in New Zealand, 
and gained great distinction as a race-horse, beating even Carline over two 
miles on one occasion. Lochiel has also proved to be a most successful stud 
horse, and he was head of the list of winning sires in Australia during the last 
season, Old Clo’, however, is the only one of his stock that has done any good 
in England, his sons Oban and Survivor havin: proved very disappointing. 
Skopos, the English-bred stable companion of Old Clo’, has left for Australia 
this week, Mr. H. White, his owner, having the idea that he can win races 
there, and subsequently make a good stud horse. Certainly he is well enough 
red to do so, for he is by St. Serf out of Ste*hoscope, by Speculum, her dam 
(Mimi’s dam) by Lord Lyon out of Sadie, by Voltigeur. It is seldom that we 
find such a Blacklock combination as this ; and the family figure is No. 12, which 
18 well known as a hallmark for great sires all the world over. 

The last race of the Manchester Meeting was won by Lester Keiff on 
Spectrum, and _ this very well-conducted and capable American jockey thus 
headed the list for the season, beating S. Loates by six. It is now all but 
universally admitted that Lord Durham made a sad blunder when he singled 
out Lester Reiff as the object of his well-intentioned zeal, and though the result 
of the Jockey Club Stewards’ investigation has not yet been published— 
even if it has been arrived at—there is practically no doubt that who- 
ever suffers it will not be either Lester Reiff or Wishard. It is absurd 
on the face of it to suppose that a jockey cin head the list of winning 
Mounts, with an extraordinarily good average, and yet have been s‘opping 
horses also. Moreover, it is notorious that Reiff and his little brother live very 
quietly, are total abstainers, and never associate with any of the crowd who 
might like to control them. In all probability the origin of the ‘* set” aga‘nst 
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Lesver Reiff was, that as he could not be ‘got at” in the usual manner he 
proved inconvenient to certain people, and it was thought desirable that he 
should he removed from the scene. Of course in this connection Lord Durham, 
whose sincerity no one would dream of doubting, became merely the dupe or 
cat’s-paw of others, without the slightest idea on his part that he was not serving 
the best interests of the Turf. Six American jockeys have finished in the first 
ten, and the advantage of that manner of ridinz is now so completely demon- 
strated, that next season we shall no doubt see Mornington Cannon adopting it, 
and then I (ully expect he will resume his place at the head of the list. 
Outpost. 
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HE death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, occurring at a moment 
when his old associates, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Carte 
were both ill, and when one of the most successful of 
their productions of years gone by was again running 
at the Savoy, has startled the world and has caused 1t 

to realise, more completely perhaps than ever before, how high a 
place this Irish-born musician held in the world of music. More, 
perhaps, than any of his contemporaries was he esteemed on the 
Continent; almost alone amongst them did he find his way into 
Vapereau, whose dictionary of our contemporaries is one of the 
most useful and carefully selected books of its kind in the world. 
By critical musicians, perhaps, Sir Arthur will be remembered 
principally for his more serious work, which is of a very high 
order. But for most of us his great work will be that which was 
done in collaboration with Mr. Gilbert in that merry series of 
Savoy operas, some of which have been as popular on the 
Continent as in England. The German Emperor, who, like the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, was quick to express sympathy 
at the national loss, was, it is said, particularly fond of ‘The 
Mikado.” The light opera-comedies will live, of that there is 
no doubt, and they will live partly by reason of the ‘ book,” 
which is of sparkling wit, although some of it grows out of date, 
but mainly by reason of that wittiness of the music itself—the 
phrase is that of a contemporary critic of real acumen—which 
is so rarely to be found in any music. Never did librettist and 
musician work together so happily as Gilbert and Sullivan, 
never did lively music and apt words go so neatly and in so 
sprightly a fashion together. Their songs are household words, 
and they contrived with rare felicity to summon to their aid those 
whose very deficiencies of voice and figure were calculated to 
help them. Shall it be said to Sullivan’s disparagement that the 
best of his work was in the light and bubbling vein? Perish 
the thought! Your true and pure jester, your genial satirist, 
whether in words or in music, is a most precious and wholesome 
product. 

Did Sullivan get his inspiration from Leipsic, where 
he studied no doubt to profit, or from Sterndale Bennett, or from 
John Goss, or from the choir of: the Chapel Royal, or from the 
Kneller School? Who can tell? It is probably the simple 
explanation that, being of extraordinary natural gifts for music, 
he was brought up in an atmosphere of music vocal and 
instrumental, which gave him a rare capacity for knowing how 
much could be done with the human voice and with each 
particular instrument in an orchestra. Of every one of them he 
had been a master from boyhood. In character he was frank, 
generous to a fault, and even reckless. And now he has passed 
away amidst universal sorrow at a comparatively early age—he 
was born in 1842—and the nation has done well to honour him, 
even by sepulture in St. Paul’s. 

To a correspondent of a contemporary we are indebted for 
mention of the pretty coincidence that our distinguished musician 
died on the day assigned by the Calendar to his patroness 
St. Cecilia. 
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R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., freed from the anxieties of a 

position in the House of Commons, has ‘‘ Birrelled” in the 

Speaker (which just now appears to be trying to achieve notoriety 

by the outrageous-—I refer to recent abuse of Lord Kitchener) 

on the subject of Mr. Coventry Patmore, as revealed in the book 

of Mr. Champneys. ‘‘ The man, as he now stands revealed to us, 

seems less than his verse. Given ‘ The Angel in the House’ and the ‘ Odes,’ 
we should have constructed, had we been bidden to wr te the poet’s life and been 
unsupplied with any other materials, a very different being, happier, wise’, 
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more ckeerful. As it is, we encounter a man full of protests and complaints, of 
extravagant opinions ard ill-natured comments, without the strength and force of 
the great combative natures, and destitute of the charm that belongs to those 
who are quiet, wise, and good.” Of this the Academy says that it is “ flat- 
footed ” criticism. Also, when you come to look at it, it borders on the absurd, 
if indeed it does not cross the boundary. If, to appropriate for the moment 
Mr: Bi:rell’s use of the first person plural when he is acknowledged to be present 
in the first person singular, we were bidden to write the life of Shelley on the 
basis of ** The Skylark” and one or two other poems, we should construct a 
much brigh:er and happier creature than the real one ; but we know too much ; 
so did Mr. Champneys. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion Letween M. Anatole Fiance 
and an Old Harrovian who writes tothe Westminster Gazelle. M. Anatole France 
says, and so far as my knowledge of other languages goes I am entirely at one 
with him, that ignorance of Latin is ignorance of the sovereign clearness of 
expression. All languages are obscure beside Latin ; and it is my experience in 
a practical world that misuse of language, resulting in confusion and misunder- 
standing of real moment, is far more common among these who have not learned 
Latin, especially the niceties of Latin composition, than among those persons— 
except head-masters—who are well versed in the ancient tongues. Head-masters, 
to borrow a phrase from Mr. Eden Philpotts, are different. When the ‘‘ tunding 
row’ was going on in the papers, nearly thirty years ago, the present Bishop of 
Southwell, being then Head-master of Winchester, wrote sundry letters to the 
papers ; and all the world laughed at the English of one of the best head-masters 
who ever used a birch rod or made a Latin verse. His case was probably one of 
confusion of tongues within, and of thought too rapid for his pen. 

Old-Harrovian, on the other hand, complains that after four years and 
a-half at Harrow, in the course of which he penetrated to the Upper Sixth, he 
found himself in the position of never having been taught any English Literature 
atall. After the same period of teaching he had never heard during school 
hours mention of the names of Constantine, Mahomed, Charlemagne, William 
the Conqueror, Henry VIII., Martin Luther, Oliver Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Louis XVI., Napoleon I., or Pitt. I am disposed to say either that this is the 
oldest Harrovian extant, or that he was de.f as a boy, or that he had a shockingly 
bad memory. Certainly in the Harrow of to-day, if we judge only from the 
varied and excellent programme of the annual speech days, there is no lack of 
teaching in history, modern or ancient. 

He continues: ‘Our times of classes were so long, and the amount of 
preparation required for them was so great, that we could not possibly have 
devoted any time to studying literature, history, geography, and modern languages 
without going in for no games or recreations.” Well, I have heard a good many 
things said against Hirrow, by Etonians especially, and I have read many 
memoirs in which the Harrow of bygone days has been touched upon, but 
never have I heard that Harrow boys as a class were overworked. Also the 





HE delightful 
drawing-room at 
Chale House, 
Piccadilly, ‘ de- 
signed by Percy 

Macquoid, R.I.,” with its 

domed ceiling, its painted 

cherubim, its figured 
panels, and ornate electro- 
liers, was hugely admired 
at the St. James’s Theatre. 

Terrific audiences of 

jealous women will assuredly go to see the perfectly exquisite 

gowns worn with such distinguished air by the ladies of the 
company. The evening was one long ‘“ swish.” 

That, and an unending flow of conversation. The characters 
came on in twos and talked and went off, in threes and talked and 
went off, in fours and talked and went off. And then they all 
began over again. It was moderately clever talk, with a 
detached sort of cleverness which had no main idea at the back 
of it; no idea, that is, which one could discover. 

There was also a three-act play, ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Wise,” 
by ‘John Oliver Hobbes”—Mrs. Craigie—the author of many 
striking novels and ‘ The Ambassador.’’ Because ‘“ The 
Ambassador,” which had only a very little plot, made a big 
success, its author has given us a new play with no plot at all. 
But the logic is faulty. 

** John Oliver Hobbes” has given us a clean play. We want 
clean plays, but they must be clean, good plays. *‘ Thie- Wisdom 











of the Wise” is not a play at all, strictly speaking. There is a 
young Duke and there is a young Duchess; they are madly in love 
with each other; two or three incomprehensible ladies upset the 
young wife completely by giving her abstract advice on how to 
keep the love of her husband. ‘Their reason for this course of 
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most wonderfully encyclopedic knowledge of lite:ature and history with which I 
am acquainted in any living man is enshrined in the brain of an Old Harrovian, 
Probably he did not learn his literature, or much of it, during school hours, but 
for a generation past at least any intelligent boy at any public school has had 
abundant opportunities of reading sound literature when he desired. 

Lord Rosebery seems to-have ‘*commenced author” with a vengeance, 
Hardly has the excitement over his Napoleon cooled down before we learn that 
the December number of the A/onthly Review will contain an essay by him on 
‘The Love Episode of William Pitt.” The clever writer of ‘* Literary Gossip ” 
in the G/ode 1eminds us that the episode referred to is Mr. Pitt’s courtship of 
the Honourable Eleanor Eden, concerning which Burke wrote a punning letter 
to a friend. Lord Ashbourne, too, alludes to the episode in ‘ Pitt: Some 
Chapters of his Life and Times.” 

The following is an analysis of the edition of the Rubaiyat in FitzGerald’s 
translation by I]. M. Batson and E. D.. Ross (Methuen). The Introduction 
takes QI pages, the Commentary 159, and the Ruba:yat 24 pages. This is 
surely a sandwich with a very little ham and great wedges of bread. Each 
quatrain is treated separately, and oh, so elaborately! I take for example a 
weak one, which most of us think sufficiently simple in its meaning ; but hear 
the commentator : 

** And this reviving herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river-lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs unseen 


1? 


‘“‘The Poet detects with unerring eye the frugality of Nature, who in her 
economy makes of the dead fresh clay from which to form the living. And to 
this clay—the dumb life of the earth—he is as tender as though it were sentient 
and heedful of his care. He is tinged with the philosophical doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which is part of the creed of Brahmanism. To tread lightly the soil 
which once perhaps was a woman tulip-cheeked is, in his eyes, a de>ecration ; 
the contemptuous foot is not to spurn it heedlessly.” There is your flower with 
all its petals off for you and its bare heart displayed, examined, and vivisected, 
The whole is wonderfully suggestive of the rural pulpit. 


Books to order from the library : 


“The Monk Wins.” E. H. Cooper. (Duckworth. ) 

‘* A Daughter of the Fields.” K. Tynan. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘* A Vizier’s Daughter.” Lilias Hamilton, M.D.  (Murray.) 
*- Love in Our Village.” Orme Angus. (Ward, Lock.) 


** Reminiscences of Oxford.”” W. Tuckwell. (Cassell. ) 
LOOKER-ON. 


conduct is so vague that 
it is really undecipher- 
able. The result is that 


the young Duchess 
Qo AZ 





is thoroughly miserable, 
makes the Duke 
thoroughly unhappy, 
and bewilders the 
audience, who have by 
this time given up 
the idea of trying to find out what anyone on the stage is 
driving at. 

Then the Duke meets an old and perfectly respectable 
sweetheart, who loves, and is loved by, his best friend. . She has 
refused his best friend, also himself, in those old days; but she 
still loves his best friend, and his best friend still loves her. So, 
perfectly naturally and sensibly, of course, he arranges to call 
upon her at her hotel at midnight, keeping the appointment 
a secret from his wife and from everyone else, in order to per- 
suade his old sweetheart to marry his best friend. It is the sort 
of thing we are all doing every day of our lives, isn’t it? In 
‘The Ambassador” we had a lady calling on a bachelor and 
giving rise to suspicion; in “‘ The Wisdom of the Wise” we 
have a husband calling on a young spinster, with the same 
result.. We do not mind these coincidences, but these incidents 
form the principal, indeed, the only, pivot of both pieces. In 
“The Wisdom of the Wise” the pivot is situated nearly at 
the end, but that does not matter; and the occurrence has not 
nearly the effect in the latter that it had in the former play. 
But then “‘ The Ambassador” was a clever and a charming play, 
and the latter is—well, is not. 

This ‘story’ has to last three acts, but it is filled out by 
conversations which have nothing whatever to do with the “ plot 
or with anything in particular. The talk is all in little semi-detached 
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cpasms. It is not particularly pretentious talk; it is never 
unpleasant talk; it is seldom the clever talk we expect from 
Mrs. Craigie. And when it is time for one conversation to 
cease and another to begin, somebody loses a bracelet, someone 
else goes out to look for it, and the new people begin their little 
entertainment. As an instance of the haphazard way in which 
the conduct of the play progresses, the Member of Parliament 
who enters, gives us funny little sidelights on the making of 
prominent politicians, and then goes off—the author having 
apparently completely forgotten all about her play meanwhile— 
may be cited without injustice. 

One quality is possessed by ‘“‘ The Wisdom of the Wise” in 
common with all the work of John Oliver Hobbes. The writer 
is a foe to cheap cynicism, never dallies with false morality, 
always shows clearly the heart guiding the pen. Like ‘ The 
Ambassador,” the root idea of the new piece is the power and 
the glory of love. No fear of being fulsome prevents Mrs. 
Craigie clothing her thoughts in warm and glowing words, and 
she is not fulsome because she is a literary artist and is always 
sincere. The epigrams and repartee of ‘*The Wisdom of the 
Wise” are never smart with the cheap smartness of impropriety, 
spite, and bad taste. For this, and this is much, we should be 
thankful. The strange women who hover through the play, 
intent, for some shadowy purpose, on disturbing the happiness 
of the young married pair, have unkind things to say, but we 
feel all the time they are being used by the dramatist as ‘‘ awful 
examples”; they are used in vivid contrast to the sweetness and 
sanctity of love. We are not made to feel that the author 
believes what her characters are saying, and in this lies the vital 
difference between the work of Mrs. Craigie and of many of her 
contemporaries. But all this does not make a good play, and 
“The Wisdom of the Wise” is a weak and most unsatisfactory 
and unsatisfying one. 

The company are given no scope for acting; they have only 
to speak and look like elegant men and women and to wear their 
clothes well. Mr. George Alexander, happily released from the 
vole of middle-aged lover with which he has so long been 
associated, as a young married man is buoyant, breezy, pleasant, 
and debonair. Miss Fay Davis, as the Duchess, looks beautiful, 
of course, says all she has to say charmingly, is very dainty and 
sympathetic. Miss Julie Opp, as a languorous young woman of 
opulent charms, whose lackadaisical manner is probably meant 
as a mild caricature of a type made familiar to us on the stage, 
looks extremely handsome, and that is all that is required of her. 
Very admirable are the character studies presented by Mr. 
H..H. Vincent, Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Granville, and Miss 
Henrietta Cowen. Everything is very refined and pretty and 
well-bred, but the chief thing in a play—let the moderns shrug 
their shoulders as they will—is plot, plot, plot. 


one-act play, ‘The Plot of His Story,” founded on a tale by 

Mr. Morley Roberts. The little drama is a variant on the theme 

which seems to absorb all Mrs. Beringer’s energies, the theme of 
sex, in its most modern phases. It is a skilful piece of work, strongly ironical, 
albeit the irony is of the obvious kind. A novelist, who neglects his wife so 
shamefully that at last,she runs away with his best friend, is writing a story 
dealing exactly with this situation, reads parts of it to her and to his friend, 
and is utterly oblivious of the parallel that is being provided in the real life 
around him. Mr. H. B. Irving played the part of the author with point and 
humour; Miss Esmé Beringer, as the wife, and Mr. Elwood, as the friend, do 
the little they have to do with tact and discretion. 

Mr. H.. B.. Irving being required at the St. James’s Theatre for ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of the Wise,” his part of Paul Digby, in ** The Wedding Guest,” at the 
Garrick Theatre, is now being played by Mr. Martin Harvey, who gives to it a 
poetical ‘‘atmosphere,” a certain charm and graceful intensity ; but he lacks 
virility. Nevertheless, it is an attractive and most interesting performance. In 
a second watching of Mr. Barrie’s earnest and thoughtful play one finds a vast 
increase in natural power in the acting of Miss Violet Vanbrugh; she has notes 
in her voice now, a depth of passion and of pathos, only suggested at the 
premiere. Miss Dorothea Baird is still delicately delightful; Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, Mr. Vibart, Mr. George, and Miss Joan Burnett remain as admirably 
truthful and humorous as at first. A rehearing of ‘‘ The Wedding Guest” 
does not detract from the effect of the aspiring nature of the play, its strength, 
and its tragedy, but it certainly reveals the theatrical mechanism of its 
construction much more clearly. 

‘*Florodora” celebrated its first anniversary recently, a happy event due 
chiefly to the pretty melodies of Mr. Leslie Stuart and the vivacious acting of 
the brilliant company at the Lyric Theatre. Mr. Edouin, who has gone to 
America for a little while, is inadequately replaced by Mr. Monkhouse, but 
otherwise the cast retains all its original attractiveness. 

During Mr. Forbes Robertson’s tour, Miss’ Gertrude Elliott—whom we 
congratulate with Mr. Robertson on their approaching marriage—sometimes 
plays Ophelia to Mr. Robertson’s Hamlet. Far be it from me to say that it is not 
4 great honour to play a Shakespearian heroine, but when an actress is one of 
the most delightful zzgenwes on our stage, when she can charm us so completely 
with the sunshine and the shadows of the lighter emotions, it seems a pity for 
her to play Ophelia, a part within the range of many more actresses than are the 
Parts in which Miss Elliott shines so brilliantly—and we are prepared for the 
charge of sacrilege to which such a statement lays us open. Not that Miss 
Elliott is not a most pleasing and adequate Ophelia; she is. All one claims is 
that she is neglecting work which very few actresses can do as well as she, for 
work which many other actresses can do as well as she. Miss Elliott deserves 
credit for casting aside the white garments of madness and donning the black 
Yestments of mourning for her murdered father. They are more effective and 
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Ellis and Walery. 


MISS FAY DAVIS. Copyright 


appropriate. Mr. Robertson’s Hamlet remains the luminous and human reading 
of the character it has always been. ‘The other members of the company play 
the blank-verse tragedy with the well-bred tameness of a society comedy. 


Pins : PHC:BUS, 
ON THE GREEN. 
6 OLF ILLUSTRATED” has been rather critical lately of the 


Rules of Golf Committee, and in one or two of its criticisms it 

seems to have put the committee into rather a tight pillory. A 

week or so ago it had an instance in which the committee, so 

far as a plain man’s discernment «an see, gave decisions at 

different times diametrically opposed the one to the other; and 
even in the case of decisions given by a body hav:ng the authority of the Rules 
of Golf Committee it is hard to think that both can be right. More recently 
Golf Illustrated has criticised with a sharpness that is incisive, and, in the 
absence of explanation on the contrary side, may seem fairly convincing, the 
answer given by the committee on a case submitted by the Royal North Devon 
Club of a ball beginning to move while the player was swinging, and being 
struck while in motion. The committee say that the player loses a stroke. The 
question posed by the Royal North Devon people says that the player had 
‘* addressed ” the ball, and by ‘‘ addressing ” we presume, in the absence of infor- 
mation to the contrary, that he had ‘‘ grounded” the club, The penalty attached 
to a ball moving after the club has been grounded 7s, in fact, a stroke, by Rule 
27, and on this we imagine the decision was based, and rightly based in our 
humble judgment. Golf /ilustrated says that ‘‘all players, unless in a 
hazard, ground their clubs in addressing the ball before swinging.” This is not 
quite true, though nearly so. In the case, that caused much fuss at the time, in 
the final heat of one of the big handicap tournaments at St. Andrews, a player 
did actually strike his ball while moving. It began to move as he was 
swinging. But on that occasion the player had been especially careful not 
to ground his club, although not in a hazard, for the very reason that 
he was fearful of the ball, which lay on a steep bank, moving, as 
actually happened. We cannot, therefore, think that Go/f //lustrated 
has the committee so tightly in the pillory on this point as on the former, 
where it seems to have caught them out giving decisions that mutually contrac ict 
each other. .No doubt the committee will best consult their dignity by maintaining 
an august silence on these criticisms, but it is no bad thing for the interests of 
the golfing community that they should have this incisive criticism ready in wait 
for any curiosities in their answers. 

There is not a great deal of interesting golf going forward for the moment. 
Rowland Jones did a good piece of work the other day, by the by, in beating 
Jack White with some severity. The weather was very bad, which makes it all 
the more creditable to Jones to have played so well, and may plead much excuse 
for White if he failed to do himself full justice. It will be interesting to see how 
Bernard Nicholls gets on when he comes to this country. It will be remembered 
that he comes with tl.e reputation of being the only man in America who has 
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beaten Vardon, and he has beaten that great man twice. Jn score competitions 
he scems to be less formidable, but surely he must be a great match plaver. We 
have not seen him at all in Great Britain since he had any claim to be considered 
a tip-top player, for he developed the game with which he went to America on 
one of the Riviera greens—Cannes, was it not ? 

For the most part, especially on inland courses, this season is the opportunity 
of the green-keeper, and the autumn has been most favourable for the relaying 
of turf. It has no less favoured the operations of “ little master worm,” as some- 
one calis him, and his casts are annoyingly ubiquitous. The worm-destroying 
fluids are of great use for his extirpation, for if they cost money it comes back 
in less labour, and also in young grass saved from the necessity of being swept 
away when the worm casts are cleared. 


THE HERON. 


HE pictures in which these words have their origin and 
their excuse are a sign of the spirit of the age. Some 
little time ago it happened that one of the keenest 
photographic artists whose work has ever appeared in 
Country Lire, was staying at a great country housc 

to take sun-pictures of rocketing pheasants and of driven 
partridges, which he can hit as well as any man with a gun, 
when it occurred to him to’emulate the exploits of Mr. Oxley 
Grabham and the Keartons. Armed with a camera simply, without 
apparatus of artificial tree-trunks or anything of the kind, he 
stalked the stately, the melancholy heron in ics haunt below the 
tall trees, and the result, two absolutely lifelike pictures, appear on 
these pages. It reminds me of the only heron I ever shot or 
tried to shoot, and of the passing observation of a keeper, who 
would by no means let his retriever pick up the bird lest it should 
be wounded merely and capable of injuring his dog, that I had 
laid low the first bird on the game list. For years that bird, 
splendidly mounted as a screen by a past master in the art (who 
will be indicated sufficiently if it be added that he knows the 
value of his services), was an ornament of my home, and over 
and over again the sight of it caused me to reflect on the change 
that has taken place in men and manners since knights and 
ladies rode out with hawk on fist, and their noblest quarry was 
the heron. Of a truth, the old-world picture of hawking after 
the heron is one of the most difficult to conjure up in the 
imagination, particularly when 
one sees a_ heron flying. 
Startle a ‘sege”’ of them 
from some low-lying marsh, 
or from a wet corner by 
the covert side, and they 
will “flop” away—there is 
no other word for it—with 
croaks so hoarse that one 
wonders that they can issue 
from throats so slender, with 
slow and cumbrous’ sweeps 
of great wings, which seem 
to move no faster that the 
oars of a heavy boat. Yet 
it was the heron, ringing 
up into the high heavens, 
which gave the noblest sport ; 
so we find from many an 
ancient book, including that 
of Joseph Strutt, from whom 
has been annexed that curious 
word “sege” from the argot 
of the old falconers. They 
spoke of a sege of nerons 
or of bitterns—-it would be 
hard indeed io find the 
latter now—of a dopping of 
sheldrakes, a badelynge of 
ducks, a muster of peacocks, 
a congregation of plovers, 
a walk of snipes, a_ fall 
of woodcocks, a murmuration 
of starlings, a watch of 
nightingales, and all their terms were apt and pretty. In 
their ancient woodcuts, too, we see the falcon coming 
down like a thunderbolt on to the heron, and the ‘latter 
seeking to impale the enemy on the fixed bayonet of its 
cruel and upturned beak. Wounds to the falcon, too, were 
sufficiently frequent.to warrant a charm. “If he (this gender is 
bad falconry, but accurate quotation) be hurt by the heron, say : 
‘The Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, hath 
conquered. Hallelujah!’ In fact, the heron clearly showed 
fight as well as fight, and that, perhaps, was why our 
full-blooded forefathers liked best of all the sport. of ‘his 
pursuit. 

Times are changed now, since hardly any self-respecting 
person will shoot a heron; the quiet observer may see seges of 
herons on occasion in many a district of the British Islands. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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In fact, going upon yeneral impressions only, I am inclined to 
say that herons are increasing in numbers every year, and some 
fishermen, it is to be feared, wish that there numbers were not 
so great. For my own part I love them and their habits, and | 
take a heronry to be the noblest ornament of a country house, the 
most distinct mark of respectability. In no bird of my 
acquaintance are two distinctly opposite instincts, that of 
congregation and that of solitude, so markedly present as in the 
heron. The breeding place of the herons, like that of the rooks, 
is the habitation of an annually returning community, with its 
laws, its manners, and its customs. Never has it been my 
fortune to see anything approaching in interest to that heronry at 
Cressi Hall, near Spalding, by the description of which Pennant 
made Gilbert White’s mouth water. ‘ Four-score nests of such 
a bird on one tree is a rarity which I would ride half as many 
miles to have a sight of,” writes Gilbert White ; and so would a 
person much less considerable ride, and gladly, seeing that the 
nest, to quote Seebohm, “ is a large structure, usually built on a 
tree, and composed of sticks and lined with fine twigs ; it is very 
flat, and sometimes contains turf and moss.’”’ How large 
the nest is may perhaps be best impressed by a personal 
ancecdote. 

Years ago, as a convalescent after a fever of boyhood, I stayed 
some weeks «luring the nesting season at the house of an uncle 
who had a heronry. The nests, several on each tree, but of no 
number approaching to four-score, were placed in high and 
swinging pines by the side of a little lake. The desire to acquire 
a new treasure prevailed over gratitude—for the herons were 
much loved by my kindly host—and over a fear which assailed 
me when, climbing easily with plenty of footrests, I was foolish 
enough to look down from a point about two-thirds of the way up 
the tree. Upand up I climbed, and looked down no more, but 
as I scrambled round the first nest and clutched a single blue- 
green egg, my head fairly swam; and for some time, I never 
knew how long, I supported myself on the nest which I had 
robbed. Then the dizziness passed away; the egg was blown 
on the spot and the empty shell was dropped to the ground, 
where it was found unbroken later, and that, by the way, is a 
wrinkle which the bird’s-nesting boy will find it useful to remember ; 
but the point is, that a substantial heron’s nest supported the 
weight of a scraggy boy of fourteen or thereabouts, from which 
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BENEATH THE TREES. 


it follows that a tree containing four-score of such nests would be 
a unique sight and a very solid one too. 

At times other than the breeding season, it is comparatively 
rare to happen upon a sege of herons. But the solitary birds 
winging their way across the heaven majestically, and with an 
obviously set purpose, are common enough. Quite lately | saw 
one passing hundreds of yards above the ancient physic garden 
at Chelsea, steering his undeviating course due south-west, 
thinking no doubt of some distant pond in Surrey or Hampshire 
with its toothsome fish or eels, recking ncthing of the wonderful 
network of streets extended under his beady eyes. But I like 
the heron best when, intent upon the business of the day, he 1s 
fishing by the water’s edge. No naturalist, no human hunter, 
understands more thoroughly than the heron that absolute and 
statuesque immovability inspires confidence in fish and animats 
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when concealment is impos- 
sible. Rigid, silent, grey, and 
motionless, on one leg more 
often than not, the heron 
stands by the brookside or 
on the margin of the sea 
watching for his opportunity. 
You may hardly approach 
him by land sufficiently near 
to be able to watch without 
disturbing him; but in a 
boat, on an estuary, or on 
some narrow belt of sea, like 
the Menai Straits, you may 
observe him to great advan- 
tage in the early morning, or 
in the late evening, when the 
tide is low; and the fishermen 
on the belt of sea named will 
tell you—whether accurately or 
no need not be considered— 
that the “grey Cobbler” (as 
they call him by reason of 
his awl-shaped beak) fishes by 
night always, and that when 
there is no moon he is passing 
thin and in poor condition. 
Whether, thin or fat, the heron 
is ever fit to eat, this deponent 
knoweth not, although he has 
seen him in the poulterers’ 
shops in London on occasion, 
to his sorrow, for he is con- 
vinced that the half-mourning bird, eatable or no, is more 
worthy as a spectacle than as a dish. Still, this is a practical 
world, and it may be that a heron skinned, and buried in a 
muslin wrapper for a few hours, might lose something of his 
ancient and fish-like smell. AUCEPS. 


W. A, Rouch, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FEATHERED CARPENTERS, 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.) 
$1r,—Will you allow me toask Mr. F. G, Aflalo if he is poking fun at your readers 
when he describes partridges rearing their young ‘‘in the dizzy insecurity of a 
giant elm.” The words used are ‘‘ rear her mighty family.” I never heard of 
a partridge making her nest in ‘ dizzy insecurity,” by which must be suggested 
the swaying branches of the elm ; but even if it be granted, or proved, that such 
a thing has happened on.some rare occasion—a statement that would want 
authenticating—it is clear that even then the ‘‘ mighty family” could not 
possibly be ‘‘ reared” there. The young partridges leave the nest as soon 
as hatched, in order to search for food ; the old bird does not bring it to them 
like a sparrow in a London waterspout. In an earlier passage in the same article 
Mr. Afialo omits several birds from amongst the list he gives which, making their 
aests in the open, do not have spots on their eggs, rendering them—and 
possibly for the sake of making them—indistinguishable from the surroundings. 
One of those omitted is the partridge. The elm tree variety may be spo:ted ; the 
others are not. Of less importance, but still open to misconstruction, is the choice of 
achalk-pit for the sand-martin’s nest. Such a thing does happen, but only in 
accidental holes, whereas it is the habit of the bird to make holes for itself ; this 
it does in sand, gravel, or other soft substances, but cannot do in chalk or lime- 
Stone. The same paragraph gives the characteristic nesting-place of the puffin 
as a lofty South Coast cliff. Tne bird is, however, very rare on the South Coast 
mainland, but swarms in Scotland, Norway, Ireland, the Western Islands, and 
far St. Kilda, and Mr. Aflalo’s choice of words conveys the exactly opposite idea, 
I think Mr, Aflalo will find that a good many of the birds which have whole- 
coloured eggs, and yet nest in the open, cover them up on leaving them, and this 
habit may explain, tosome extent, what some naturalists regard as a contradiction 
in Nature. I know that an occasional pheasant has nested on a tree trunk ; so 
have wild ducks. The pheasant is a perching bird; as a rule the duck is not, 
although the Muscovy duck perches like a turkey. But our common partridge 
1s never seen to perch, and if it has ever nested in a tree, it would not 
be in the dizzy heights of swaying branches where it would have to build such 
4 nest—with a bottom to it—as it never does build upon any occasion, But 
neither the pheasants nor the wild ducks ‘‘rear” their broods, nor attempt 
to in such places. —Y. 


NATURE’S CLOCKS. 
(To THE EpiToR oF ‘*CounrrY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The familiar and beautiful little flower the scarlet pimpernel not only 
Serves the purpose of a timekeeper, but it is so faithful a weather prophet that it 
has earned for itself the name of the poor man’s barometer. As a chronometer 
itis unfailing, for it invariably opens its petals at a few minutes past seven in the 
Morning, and closes them again a little after two in the afternoon. It is some- 
what capricious, however, for it ceases to perform its chronometrical function in 
bad weather, declining to open altogether in rain, and so far showing its 
meteorological ability as to close its petals on the approach of a shower. No 
one can have failed to observe how the common daisy opens its petals at early 
dawn and closes them again towards sunset ; but it is not reliable as a clock. 
The Star of Jerusalem, which is known also as Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, is so 
certain in its action that it does not vary its practice of opening at three o’clock 
in the morning and closing at middav. Here is a faithful and unfailing time- 
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piece. With sunrise the common centaury also opens, but it does not closz 
until three hours after the star of Jerusalem, and, like most of its sensitive 
friends, it is little disposed to remain with unclosed petals in dull weather—a 
marvellous provision of Nature, approaching almost to intelligence in the animal 
world for the protection of the pollen. That o!d field friend, whose name we 
have corrupted from the French of lion’s tooth to vulgar dandelion, unfolds its 
gorgeous petals at four o’clock, being followed at five by the hawk’s-beard. About 
six o’clock the viper’s grass blossoms ; while the lettuce is so precise that it is 
said to spread its petals at seven o’clock to the minute (Gieenwich time, of 
course), The hour of eight is marked by the opening of Venus’s looking-glass, 
and that of nine by the bloom of the creeping hawkweed. The red sandwort is 
somewhat capricious in its opening, although it always appears Letween nine 
and ten, but it is positively certain in its closing at four o’clock. Ten o’clock 
may be known by the purple juniper baring its corolla to the sun, while eleven 
is denoted by the star of Bethlehem, which, from its punctual habits, has earned 
for itself in some rucal districs the name of eleven o’clock lady, Noon is 
denoied by Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, and one o’clock by the opening of the 
succory. At two o’clock the squill expands, and the marigold opens at three. 
The four o’clock flower tells its precise habit by its name; while five o’clock is 
shown by the opening of the flower of the wall, one of the hawkweed family—- 
not the wallflower, whose sweet-scented brown and yellow blossoms are so 
familiar on barrow and basket in London streets in early spring. As day begins 
to decline and the evening shades approach, there are sundry flowers that 
exhibit their peculiar semi-nocturnal characteristics, as in everyday life we fin] 
some unfortunate persons who are impelled by rigorous circumstances or the 
exigencies of their occupation to partially, if not wholly, alter the proper order 
of day and night. A little after five o’clock the sweet-scented silene displays iis 
blossoms in full radiance. This beautiful but somewhat too odorous plant is 
followed by the evening primrose, perhaps the best known of all punctual 
habited plants, which expands its elegant blossoms at,six o’clock. Between 
seven and eight the night-flowering cereus begins to display its floral beauty, 
while at eight the marvel of Peru spreads its petals to the evening air. The 
latest of the whole list of floral time-tellers is the mournful geranium, which does 
not display its dull yellow blossoms till nine o’clock, Here Nature ceases to 
indicate time (so far as we know), and it may be assumed that a pretty broad 
hint is intended to be thrown out that nine is about the proper time for th: 
rustic to homeward plod his weary way and seek his couch. If he be a right- 
minded and conscientious person, following out to the full the ha‘ its waich 
bounteous Nature has dictated to him, he will have been up with the lark, will 
have noted that the daisy was fully expanded to catch the first rays, a:.d that 
breakfast-time was denoted by the opening of the bright-eyed little pimpernel. 
Dinner - time he will have discovered, if his bucolic stomach has no more 
observable indication of the hour, by the punctual closing of his friend Jack-go- 
to-!ed-at-noon. Tea-time will have been heralded by the expanding of the 
flower of the wall; while the hour of repose, if not sufficiently indicated by the 
weariness his labour has promoted, or small beer emphasised, will be called 
to mind, not only by the opening of the sulphur-coloured geranium, but by the 
powerful oJour which it immediately emits. —-EVELYN FANSHAWE. 


PRUNING AND PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1rx,—I should be very grateful for a few hints upon tree and shrub planting and 
pruning, as I understand that the work requires to be carried out with considerable 
skill. May I say how much I appreciate the tree notes in your weekly column 
upon gardening, and I hope you will help me in the matter of planting and 
pruning.—E. S. 

{More skill is required in the planting of a shrub or tree well than is usually 
supposed. Thus a tyro in such matters thinks that it is enough to make a hole, 
ram the roots into it, and tread the soil down and leavé it. No wonder if in 
such cases many things die. Those who have trees, shrubs, roses, etc., from a 
nursery, and find the roots to be very dry, should, whilst getting the ground ready 
to receive them, soak the roots in a pond, stream, or big tub of water for a few 
hours. The holes made should always be several inches broader than the 








































































































space needed by the roots. They should be just deep enough, and only 
so, to enable the things planted to be of the same depth as they were 
previously, and no deeper. The bottoms of the holes should be well forked up. 
When planting, lay the roots out flatwise and evenly ; fork in on them some of 
the finest soil; give the th’ngs planted a gentle shake to settle the soil about the 
roots, then fill up the holes carefully, treading down the soil gently, and give 
each tall thing planted a stout stake for support. With regard to pruning, all 
trees or shrubs that lose their leaves in the winter may be pruned during that 
season. All evergreen shrubs should be pruned in March or April or May, just 
as they are making new growth. Pruning should never be done with shears, 
except it be in the case of holly, yew, box, whitethorn, or similar hedges. 
Pruning should, as far as possible, always be done with a large, sharp knife, 
making clean cuts. Trees need thinning occasionally, especially when young, 
to get them into good shape. Shrubs often need: hard cutting-in when they 
hecome large. As a rule, both trees anid shrubs soon recover from hard 
pruning. Winter or early spring is best also because border plants are little 
interfered with, and because trees, etc., are more restful; then there is no waste 
of sap through bleeding. All trimmings should be burnt. —Eb. } 


WILD STRAWBERRIES FROM HAMPSHIRE. 
(To THE Eprror oF **CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,-—I enclose some specimens of wild strawberries gathered on November 13th 
in a sheltered lane near our house. I hope you will consider this fact worthy of 
notice in your excellent paper.—A. PELHAM PAPILLON, Lyss, Hants. 


TESTING GUNS. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTry LIFE.” |] 
S1r,—I have real with great interest your articles on guns, cartridges, and 
shooting matters, and fully endorse most of the articles written by you. I am 
an old sportsman of more than fifty years’ experience, and have always been 
desirous of finding a reliable test that would show with certainty which was 
really the most powerful shooting gun. We all know that a weak shooting gun 
in the hands of a first-rate shot will kill more game than one of the best shooting 
guns in the hands of an indifferent shot. I note your views on pattern and 
penetration with the Pettitt pad (this partly depended on the weather at the 





time the test took place, hence not reliable). Curtis and Harvey’s powder 
canisters, being made of same size and weight, were a good rough test, and 
a gun which would time after time penetrate bo:h sides at 4oyds. usually held the 
field as the best killing gun. But something else is as essential as penetration ; 
this is regular spread of shot, so that there shall be no spaces throuzh which a 
snipe shall escape being hit by one or more pellets at goyds. Some guns, 
while placing the pellets all round the bird, would still leave sufficient spaces to 
allow it to escape between the shot. I have been very much surprised that a 
shooting test has never been invented which would show with certainty both the 
pattern of the gun and the penetration at one discharge. After trying a number 
of experiments for years, with this object in view, I have at last discovered a 
system which will show this with certainty, which, I believe, is the only 
reliable system possible. I call it the Reliance Target. If two of these targets 
are set up side by side 4ft. apart, and the shooter fires a right and left shot at 
4oyds. at the targets, a glance shows whether the patterns are good or bad, on 
the 30in. target ; also whether they are high or low or in the centre. There are 
circles on the target of 3in., 6in., gin. 12in., 18in., 2gin., and 3oin. ; the 3in. 
is the bull’s-eye, which is placed on centre of a partridge, which is drawn exact 
size. A glance at the side of the rack shows how many sheets of the straw- 
boards are penetrated, as each groove in which the sheets are placed is numbered, 
and if the average of half-a-dozen shots with each barrel is taken, you know 
what that particular gun will do with that particular load. The number of 
gun, load, and pattern, and penetration can be written with pencil on target, 
and the targets replaced by fresh ones in three minutes after a little practice. 
In addition to showing which gun is the most powerful, it also is the only 
reliable test {or showing which cartridges give best results ; some cartridges give 
much better patterns and penetration than others, which are also more regular ; 
a very important matter this. There is no guess work with this target; 
it shows which really is the best powder for that particular gun, and it ‘also 
shows if there is any difference between that particular powder and any other 
when used in that particular gun—that is, provided the cartridges are loaded 
precisely alike. The powder manufacturer, if his powder is better, is enabled to 
prove it by this target, and would be benefited accordingly. There can be no 
deception with this target, the results are patent to everybody ; the targets are all 
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made alike, and the strawboards are all the same size, weight, and thickness, 
consequently give the same results. —-W. T. Story. 

[This appears to be a very good method of getting penetration and pattern 
at the same shot ; but when our correspondent calls the Pettitt pad of brown 
paper untrustworthy, he really also condemns the strawboard he uses himself and 
thinks trustworthy. The atmosphere affects both alike. The target submitted 
would, in our opinion, be better without rings, or, at least, with two cross lines 
to cut the circle into four equal parts. Counting the shot in rings can never 
convey the knowledge of an equal distribution of pellets. —En.] 


GUN-HEADACHE AND PYGMY. CARTRIDGES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—It seems to me that so many people suffer from gun-headache—-I see so 
many enquiries as to a way of avoiding it, both in Country LIFE and other 
papers—that it seems only a charity to tell the world what will do this common 
ailment good. Personally I do not get it, but 1 know many who do, and one 
of these has lately put himself right by using Lancaster’s pygmy cartridges. | 
have no interest in Lancaster’s cartridges or in anything to do with the firm, 
nor do I use pygmies. The ordinary kind are good enouzh for me, although 
the extra cheapness of pygmies and the ease of carrying them make them 
tempting. Gunmakers are against them, I know, as a rule, though I do not 
know their reasons. They admit they do not hurt the chamber of an ordinary 
gun, though the ordinary mortal would suspect that they might hurt it, and the 
pygmies seem to have lived down the charge of ‘ balling” which used to be 
brought against them. I cannot see that those who shoot with them shoot 
worse than they did before. In any case, it seems to me that to use the 
pygmies in a 12-bore gun is much less against them than the use of a 
20-bore with the ordinary cartridge. I mean that it is much less likely to make 
them miss. Most of the gun-headachy people are driven to 20-bores. Why 
do they not try the ordinary 12-bore with psgmies? I am assured by those 
who have tried both that pygmy 12-bore cartridges do not recoil or hurt by 
their noise as much as the ordinary 20-bore cartridge —-indeed, a good deal less, 
I think this is a point in their favour that really ought to be known. As I say, 
I have not the remotest interest in them, and only write on the chance of doing 
a bit of service to a poor gunner who suffers from gun-headache and is not quite 
as fine an artist as he requires to be if he is going to make really good practice 
with the 20-bore. |The 20-bore may be all very well for 
walking, or over dogs, but for driving or shooting pheasants 
beaten to you, you want-—at least, the ordinary mortal 
wants—a bigger killing cirele.--EDWARD SEMLEY. 


MISTRESS AND BASSETS. 

[To tHe Epriror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I thought the accompanying photograph might be 
of interest to you. The dogs, as you will see, are two 
bassets, three beagles, and a collie. | Though they are all 
highly bred, I have never shown them. The hounds are 
first-rate workers, either with gun or without, and wiil 
hunt clean boot. I first of all bred Blenheims, as game 
as any field spaniel; then I went to coliies (which I still 
have), I have Country LIFE every week, and am very 
much interested in it, especially the ‘‘ doggy ” portion.— 
FLORENCE BUNTING. 


THE PREMONITION OF STORMS BY BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS. 

[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—If people would only use their eyes and_ observe 
the signs of Nature, instead of perhaps looking in their 
daily paper to see what the weather is going to be, they 
would be more o‘ten correct. A good instance of the 
sagacity of bird and, still more, of animal life was observed 
prior to the blizzard and deluge which swept over North 
Northumberland and part of Durham on Friday, 
November 16th, and which has caused more damage 
round Alnwick than any flood known, also on_ the: 
river Wear, but in a lesser degree. On Wednesday 
and Thursday the hedges and woods were observed to be full of rats, also on 
Thursday flocks of wild geese and ducks passed, making south-east. On 
Friday the rats were observed to be settling round the farm steadings. 
About 5 p.m. the deluge began from north-west, and soon came the floods, the 
river Aln rising 20ft. Now, the rabbits did not move, though why the rats 
were wiser I do not know. I observed that the pheasants were very restless all 
Friday, and I twice heard an owl hooting in the fir wood between 10 a.m. 
and I1 a.m. Foxes appear to have an instinctive premonition of floods, as 4 
vixen, whose earth is near the river, always moves her cubs out quite twenty-four 
hours, or thirty-six hours even, before a big spring flood comes down. A vixen 
who has her cubs each spring in an island: on the Tyne does not move them 
for any ordinary flood:' She has to cross the river each night to get food for 
them, but as there is always a litter there, we must presume that foxes rather 
like water. —X. Z. 

A STAG OF TWENTY-FOUR POINTS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—It may interest your readers to know that in one of the Imperial Hunts 
near Dresden the German Emperor killed a stag of twenty-four points. This 
does not come up to the heads in the Castle of Moritzburg, but it shows that 
the German forests still hold great stags. Only two heads of twenty points 
have been known in Great Britain, I believe, one a living stag the property of the 
late Sir Victor Brooke, in Ireland (11 + 9), and one shot by Lord Burton 
(10 + 10) in the forest of Glenquoich.' The great deer drives of the German 
forests would make an in'eresting subject for the pages of COUNTRY Lire, I 
venture to think, were it possible to obtain photographs. —J AGER. 


TAPE-WORM IN RABBITS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,--Could any of your readers kindly inform me as to the cause of tape- 
worms in rabbits? I find nearly every rabbit that is killed here is full of them. 
Is it owing to the wet weather during the breeding season, or do they want 4 
change of blood? I have seen them elsewhere like they are now on my place. 
—JOHN TALBOT, Prescott, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. 











